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To the Board of Trustees: 


The most striking phenomenon on the Williams campus since 
September 1939 has been the lengthening shadow cast by the 
European War. ‘To an increasing degree that struggle has con- 
stituted a frame of reference for the thinking of undergraduates 
and their instructors, a challenge to the ideals on which both the 
college and the nation are squarely based, and a fresh stimulus to 
thought in a wide range of fields. The results are felt not merely 
in the form of keener interest in history and international relations, 
but in greater demand for instruction in mathematics, meteorology, 
navigation and Spanish. No one in close contact with undergrad- 
uates in the past eighteen months could fail to perceive their in- 
creased seriousness, their growing sense of personal responsibility, 
and their vigorous attempts to readjust their thinking in a world 
whose instability has at times seemed to increase in geometrical 
progression. 

After the conquest of Holland, Belgium and France considerable 
numbers of Americans engaged in attempts at national self-analysis 
as remorseless, as torturing and at times as morbid as the self- 
analysis of the Puritan settlers of New England. An extraordinary 
flood of articles in our periodicals and our press deplored the atti- 
tude of the younger generation, accused its members generally of 
lack of patriotism, lack of appreciation of the real issues of the war, 
and even of a lack of all sense whatever of moral values. Many 
of these diatribes were so patently based on inadequate sampling 
of opinion that they had little influence on a public which was 
used to discussing the relative technical accuracy of the Gallup and 
Fortune polls. More disturbing, however, were the views of some 
well-known college professors who described the younger generation 
as facing their elders across a gulf too deep and wide for leaping. 

Whether such a gulf existed in the nation at large, and it may well 
be doubted, it never made itself visible on the Williams campus. 
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The younger, like the older generation, agreed that Hitler’s success 
would menace America. In its first editorial in September 1939 
the Williams Record spoke for undergraduates and Faculty alike 
when it declared that Hitler must be beaten as an indispensable 
prerequisite to lasting peace and economic and social security. 
The younger generation made a praiseworthy effort to keep its 
head, be wary of propaganda, and keep tight rein on its emotions. 
‘In its ranks, nevertheless, sympathy with the British cause was al- 
most as universal as detestation of Germany. Each generation, it 
was Clear, was divided within itself as to what the United States 
ought to do in the crisis, apart from putting itself in a better state 
of defence, which was demanded by young and old alike. 


As the first winter of the war wore on, it became clear that no 
Faculty in New England contained more eloquent champions of 
democratic ideals than ours and that on no eastern campus were 
the dangers of appeasement and of national disunity being presented 
with greater force. Events, however, contributed more than elo- 
quence or logic to clarify our thinking. Sentiment moved fast on 
American campuses as the German armies swept across Holland, 
Belgium and France. At Commencement time a well attended 
meeting of alumni, undergraduates and faculty members voted 
unanimously for the adoption of universal military service. A 
poll of the undergraduates, taken in the following October, 
showed a majority of approximately six to one in favor of the re- 
cently adopted Selective Service Act: 


It fell to my lot during the summer to spend several weeks, 
at the request of the Navy Department, recruiting college men for 
training as reserve officers. ‘The response was overwhelming, as 
heartening an indication of the loyalty of college youths and recent 
graduates as anyone could ask for. Our applications to the War 
and Navy Departments for the establishment of units of the Army 
and Navy Reserve Officers Training Corps at Williams were re- 
jected, by the Army on the ground that no further units were to be 
opened at that time, and by the Navy because of the limited number 
of our students, which was deemed too small to provide one hundred 
freshman recruits a year. All but a handful of the Class of 1944, 
however, indicated at their first meeting that if we had been granted 
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a Naval R.O.T.C. they would have applied for membership. In 
the same spirit scores of undergraduates enrolled in a voluntary 
course in the mathematics of field artillery offered this winter by 
Professor Shepard and in two new half-courses in mathematics 
offered by Mr. Wray for prospective naval officers, while the en- 
rollment in our long-established courses in navigation and mete- 
orology showed substantial gains. Although the Flying Club was 
active during the year, the establishment of a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority training unit at Williams still awaits the development of 
more extensive airport facilities in North Adams, Pittsfield or 
Bennington. 

As was natural under the circumstances, various pressure groups 
in the educational field sought to win converts to their programs 
by arguing that they were of special significance in times like these. 
There was certainly much force in the contention of the College 
Physical Education Association that the nation should pay greater 
heed to health, physical education and recreation as essential ele- 
ments in the defence program. In the country as a whole one draft 
registrant in every five who are provisionally classified in group 1-a 
for immediate duty, is rejected for dental defects alone. In the 
northern portion of Berkshire County the selective service board 
of which I am a member finds that only three out of ten of the men 
provisionally classified as 1-a can pass their physical examinations. 
Poverty, ignorance, and faulty health education in the schools con- 
tribute to this shocking record of physical inefficiency; and along 
with them must be included the fact, stressed by one well-known 
college director of athletics, that we are “‘still a nation of sports 
addicts and not sports participants.” 


As would be expected, the proportion of college undergraduates 
able to qualify for military service is far higher than the average. 
Our Department of Health estimates that well over two-thirds of 
Williams undergraduates are physically fit for induction into the 
armed services. Gratifying as these figures are in comparison with 
those for this county and for the nation as a whole, the percentage 
below par is still too great, and remains a challenge to the school, 
the college and the community. | 

Dr. Locke’s report for the year 1939-1940 indicates somewhat less 
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illness of a serious nature than usual and no epidemics except the 
recurrent and mild upper respiratory infections. For the fifth 
consecutive year we had the fortunate record of no deaths from 
disease. Dr. Farnsworth’s services in the field of mental hygiene 
were of great value, especially in aiding certain boys in making the 
transition from school to college. Our health authorities have 
made steady progress in persuading students with even a slight 
fever or with symptoms indicating the possible initial stage of a 
serious illness to enter the college hospital for rest and observation. 
Even in a year when the general college health was so good, the 
pressure on the Thompson Infirmary indicated that an increase 
in its capacity was highly desirable. 

As in previous years, there was abundant evidence that the 
general health of the college was closely related to widespread par- 
ticipation in athletics. Four hundred and sixty-six undergraduates, 
or fifty-six per cent of our entire enrollment, took part in some form 
of intercollegiate athletics; and a large proportion of those who 
did not, found time for participation in one or more phases of our 
highly successful program of intramural sports, in which 515 men 


were enrolled. Our varsity teams won “‘ Little Three” champion- 


ships in baseball, cross country, track, tennis, golf, swimming, 
wrestling and fencing. Thanks in part to a memorable victory 
over Amherst in football on Weston Field, the Johnston Trophy 
was won by Williams for the third consecutive year with a score of 
17 points to nine. 


It is gratifying to note that a similar high level in health and 


widespread participation in intercollegiate and intramural sports 


characterizes the current academic year. Even if the United States 
should enter the war, the close relation of health and athletics in- 
dicates the desirability of maintaining both programs as effectively 
as possible. 


Not all those who have sought to draw from the existing crisis 
fresh arguments for their own specialties in the educational field 
have made as convincing a case as the advocates of better physical 
education. Champions of vocational training have continued to 
direct their fire against liberal arts ideals, arguing that in these 
stern times greater emphasis must be laid on the development of 
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specific skills, that the educational process must be speeded up 
along with the output of planes and shells, and that the four-year 
liberal arts course is now an anachronism. 


From the same set of facts it seems to me that one should draw 
directly opposite conclusions. It is too early yet to write the his- 
tory of the collapse of France and other European democracies 
under the sledge-hammer blows of the totalitarian powers. There 
are abundant indications, however, that in that struggle morale 
was fully as important as technological progress. In the face of 
propaganda and Fifth Column tactics a nation needs spiritual unity, 
patriotism and a true concept of its historic mission just as des- 
perately as it needs ships, tanks, and planes. 


If men are to be asked to train, and perhaps to fight and die, in 
defence of democracy, it is as necessary for them to understand its 
real nature, and the long struggles which have characterized its 
development, as it is for them to acquire the special skills necessary 
for industrial production. Important as are physics, chemistry and 
engineering alike in peace and war, so too are the studies that 
develop tolerance, without which our nation may be hopelessly 
divided; a well grounded understanding of modern industrial society, 
more necessary than ever today; and faith, without which the cause 
of democracy would already have been lost beyond repair. 


If, as so many educators believe, it is highly desirable to establish 
a common core of knowledge shared by all educated men in the 
sense the classics were shared in an earlier day, it is difficult to find 
a better core than the history, in the broadest sense, of the country 
we live in. When American democracy is challenged as it is today, 
is it too much to ask of all college graduates that in addition to a 
good course in American History in the secondary school, which is 
required by law in the public schools of many states and can best 
be given in the year prior to entrance to college, they take at least 
one course at the college level which will expand and deepen their 
knowledge of American History, literature or institutions? It is 
possible at Williams, as in most colleges today, for a man to grad- 
uate without taking American History at either the secondary or 
the college level. Four out of five of our Williams undergraduates 
offer American History for entrance, but only 32 per cent of the 
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members of the Class of 1940 enrolled in our excellent sophomore 
course in that subject. This state of affairs is by no means un- 
common. At Harvard, where a smaller proportion of undergrad- 
uates offer American History for admission, only 30 per cent of 
the Class of 1938 and less than 28 per cent of the Class of 1939 took 
a college course in that field. More than half of them graduated 
without taking any college course in either American History or 
American Government. 


Unpopular though required courses may be in the academic 
world today, and difficult as it would be to require History 3-4 
of all Williams undergraduates without disrupting our well devised 
system of majors and prerequisites, one may well ask whether we 
should not require all students who do not offer American History 
for admission, to take one college course in that field prior to grad- 
uation. Serious consideration should be given, moreover, to ways 
and means of inducing a larger proportion of students who have al- 
ready received credit for American History for admission to take 
a college course in American History, American Literature, or the 
new course to be offered in 1941-42 on American Constitutional 
Development. A strong case can be made for requiring that His- 
tory 3-4 be taken by all men majoring in Economics or Political 
Science. 


In my report for 1938-39, it was suggested that the 19-20 courses, 
which serve as the capstones of the various majors, provided an 
opportunity for tying together in the senior year the work not only 
of a single department, but of two or more related departments. 
As I then remarked, ‘‘One may doubt if any courses offered to 
American students at the undergraduate level are better fields 
for experimentation in breaking down the barriers of departmental 
organization and permitting fruitful cooperation within the broad 
divisions of the humanities, the natural sciences and the social 
sciences.’ In line with this suggestion, the departments of history 
and political science introduced sweeping changes in the content 
and conduct of their 19-20 courses effective for the current year; 
and the department of economics, as part of an extensive revision 
of its major, offered a new half-course in American Economic 
History open to seniors majoring in American History and Litera- 
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ture, Economics, History or Political Science. ‘This course, like 
Political Science 19-20, is being conducted with the help of in- 
structors drawn from three or more fields of learning. 

Correlation of materials drawn from various departments was 
likewise promoted by the creation of a new major to be known as 
American History and Literature in which fourteen members of 
the Class of 1942 are now enrolled. This major includes existing 
courses from the history, English, political science and economics 
departments and will require the addition, next year, of only the 
19-20 or senior course. This will be conducted by teachers drawn 
from several departments, and will be devoted to the development 
of American culture with special reference to the changes brought 
about by the advance of science and by the Industrial Revolution. 


In furtherance of these attempts to break down unnecessary 
barriers between departments it might be well to permit qualified 
seniors, with the consent of both departments concerned, to enroll 
in two 19-20 courses, provided they have the necessary prerequisites. 
Those who did so, however, should be permitted to work at a three- 
course rate, since the Faculty last May voted to accord to each 
department the right to require additional work in the 19-20 
courses up to a two-course level. The additional work required of 
seniors in these capstone courses is designed to coordinate the sub- 
ject matter of the other courses in the given major and thus to 
facilitate more systematic preparation for the comprehensive exami- 
nations. Under this new system seniors will be enrolled, as during 
the past four years, in four courses instead of five; but at the option 
of the department, an option which all of them are exercising, the 
work required in the 19-20 course may be double the normal re- 
quirement. 


In response to a long-felt want and a growing undergraduate in- 
terest, another new major was created in the field of music. ‘Thanks 
to the addition to the department of Fine Arts of another musician, 
Mr. Nin-Culmell, it has become possible to offer four music courses 
during the current year. These, under the direction of Professor 
Barrow and Mr. Nin-Culmell, deal with the fundamentals of music, 
elementary harmony, the musicians of the romantic period, ad- 
vanced harmony and elementary composition. A fifth course, the 
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19-20 for seniors in the major, will be given in 1941-42 for the 
first time. 

In addition to the four Thompson Course entertainments, which 
brought to Chapin Hall Tito Schipa, Artur Schnabel, the General 
Platoff Don Cossack Choir and the New York Orchestra of the New 
Friends of Music, the College benefited from a two-day visit from 
Professor Sandor Vas of the University of Rochester under the 
sponsorship of the Arts Program of the Association of American 
Colleges. In addition to Professor Vas’s brilliant piano recital on 
February 29, many members of the Faculty and undergraduate 
body enjoyed a delightful series of twelve concerts by the well-known 
pianist Johana Harris. 


Work both in music and the drama will gain great impetus from 
the completion of the Adams Memorial Theatre and Music Build- 
ing, which was opened for use early in March, 1941. Designed by 
Cram and Ferguson, with the technical assistance of Professor 
Stanley McCandless of the Yale School of the Drama, this build- 
ing is as complete, well equipped, and perfectly adapted to its pur- 
pose as anything of its kind in the country. It houses every modern 
facility for play production including a high stage house, a tall 
cyclorama painted sky blue as the main background, and elaborate 
lighting equipment controlled by a large master switchboard in- 
stalled in front of the orchestra pit. In addition to the theatre 
proper, which has a seating capacity of 479, the building contains 
a library, four offices, two large shops for the making and storage 
of scenery, a studio theatre which can be used as a classroom for ~ 
80 students, ample dressing rooms, practice rooms for musicians ; 
and adequate provision for storage. 


The eighteen exhibits held at the Lawrence Art Museum dur- 
ing the college year 1939-40 aroused much interest among the 
students and the general public, due to the wide range of art forms 
presented. These included sculpture, painting, prints, bookplates 
and photographs, as well as 18th and early 19th century printed 
cottons. Especially provocative was the exhibition of designs for 
modernistic architecture, furniture and the minor arts produced 
by the famous Bauhaus, the great German school whose work, 
banned by the National Socialists in 1933, has exerted so much 
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influence in the United States. 

Generous contributions from George A. Cluett, °96, and Andrew 
S. Keck, ’24, and gifts of paintings and etchings from The Friends 
of Southern Vermont Artists are gratefully acknowledged. Of 
especial interest was the gift to the College of a portrait of our 
senior trustee Bentley Wirt Warren, °85, by Mrs. Polly Thayer 
Starr, presented by a group of Mr. Warren’s friends in Boston. 

The loan collection of framed reproductions of Rembrandt etch- 
ings, and reproductions in color of paintings by old and modern 
masters, has been enlarged but needs to be augmented further, 
owing to the increasing demand from -tudents who rent these 
pictures by the semester for their rooms. 


In her interesting report as Custodian of the Chapin Library, 
copies of which are available on application, Miss Osborne describes 
eight notable exhibits of rare books, of which five were specially 
designed for students in English, Fine Arts, Comparative Literature 
and Science. In addition to Miss Osborne’s class in the History 
of the Printed Book, four classes in Fine Arts, one in Italian, one in 
Spanish, and four in English made use of the treasures of the Chapin 
Library. The exhibit for April was arranged in compliment to 
the Classical Association of New England, which held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting at Williams during the spring recess. Begin- 
ning in May the Chapin Library presented a memorable exhibit 
in commemoration of the five-hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing with movable type. Its treasures became better 
known to the learned world by the publication of Miss Osborne’s 
Short-Title List, and to the general public by the daring theft of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare early in February and its eventual return 
in October after a quest unique in the annals of bibliography. 


In the history of the Williams College Library the year 1939-40 
is memorable for the decision in May to undertake the task of com- 
plete reclassification of our holdings, to be finished within a period 
of six or seven years. The Library of Congress classification scheme 
will replace the old modification of the Cutter system in use since 
1888, which in the course of time became hopelessly antiquated. 
With the help of two new members of the staff, plus extra student 
assistants, the catalogue division, under the direction of Lawrence 
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H. Bloedel, ’23, has pushed this important work with great vigor 
and has already completely reclassified 22,000 volumes including our 
entire collection in history and a beginning in the field of economics. 
The work of reclassifying and recataloguing our departmental 
collections in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and 
Physics was completed in 1937-39. 


In the process of reclassification, old and unused materials have 
been selected for discard or for dead storage away from the main 
book collection, subject to Faculty approval. This selection will 
reduce the amount of deadwood on our shelves and relieve the 
immediate pressure for additional stack space; but by 1943 the need 
for enlarging our Library will become as serious a problem as that 
for additional laboratory space is at the present time. 

The most notable accessions to the library during the year were 
the thirty-nine volume set of World War Records, First Division, 
American Expeditionary Force, presented by Colonel Clark Williams, 
°92, which was privately printed in a very limited edition; and a 
complete set of the important United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review (1837-48), presented by Carroll A. Wilson, *07. 


Special attention was given to the purchase of books in Spanish 
and books on Latin America in view of the developing interest in 
those fields, in which we are fortunate in having on our campus 
a larger and more active group of scholars than is to be found in 
any other eastern college of similar size. The Department of 
Romanic Languages opened in September, 1940, a Modern Lan- 
guage Center in the old Faculty Club, where students have access 
to a collection of newspapers and periodicals, and opportunity to 
converse with Faculty members in French and Spanish. 

The total number of volumes in the College Library on June 30, 
1940, was 176,331, an increase of 4,928 during the year. The 
progress made in the two previous years in the purchase of sets to 
fill important gaps in our collections was continued. In addition 
to an expenditure of $14,360.36 for books and pamphlets, an appro- 
priation of $211.95 was made to augment the phonograph record 
collection, which plays an important part in the library’s service to 
students and faculty. 

The orientation program for freshmen inaugurated by Dr. Hurt 
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in September, 1938, with such admirable success has been con- 
tinued and has contributed to the increased use of the library 
which has been so notable in the past three years. Of especial 
interest are the expanding services of the reference department to 
honors students. 

Dean Gregersen reports that there were few disciplinary cases 
during 1939-40, and that only one, involving the operation of an 
automobile by an underclassman, resulted in dismissal. After satis- 
factory discussions with the Dean, the Undergraduate Council voted 
to cooperate in the enforcement of the rule prohibiting underclass- 
men from operating automobiles while in residence, by warning 
offenders, impressing upon them the seriousness of disobeying 
the rule, and reporting to the Dean violators who repeat the offence. 
This agreement is a gratifying illustration of the cordial cooperation 
of the Undergraduate Council and the college administration which 
has characterized the past few years. 


The total number of students dropped or permitted to resign 
for low scholarship was 34, as compared with 30 in 1938-39, 38 in 
1937-38, and 46 in 1936-37. The Class of 1943 was represented on 
the Dean’s List by 38 as compared with 24 in the previous freshman 
class and 42 in that of two years before. There was a decline in 
the number of students receiving sophomore honors, which stood 
at 28 in 1940 as compared with 51 in 1939, 46 in 1938, and 32 in 
1937. ‘Thirty-two members of the sophomore class were eligible to 
register for the Degree with Honors as compared with 62 in 1939, 
52 in 1938 and 36 in 1937. The scholastic average for the year 
approximated that for 1938-39, which was the highest in the pre- 
vious five years. For the second consecutive time in the eighteen 
years during which a ranking list of the scholastic standing of the 
social groups has been prepared, no group has achieved less than 
a “‘C” average. 

When the Class of 1940 entered Williams College in the fall of 
1936, it numbered 252. Of these 35 resigned for various reasons, 
35 were dropped for low scholarship, and ten failed to graduate, 
two on account of illness. Of the eight others, four failed to secure 
the necessary passing average in their major as a result of the com- 
prehensive examinations, and four failed to meet the requirements 
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on other counts. Four men who had failed to pass the major exami- 
nations in June, 1939, removed the deficiency last June and re- 
ceived their degrees at that time, when 174 seniors were awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and three graduate students received 
the Master of Arts degree. 


The following table indicates the gains and losses in the regis- 
tration by classes. 


Class Oct. 1, 7939 Gain Loss June 17, 1940 
Undergraduate 
Seniors, 1940 188 0 , 185 
Juniors, 1941 LZ 1 utes 167 
Sophomores, 1942 2h 0 Le 195 
Freshmen, 1943 248 1 23 226 
Graduate vi 0 0 zi 
TOTAL 832 2 54 780 


During the year cutting by seniors and juniors remained a 
troublesome problem. Although individual upperclassmen have 
proved able to regulate their classroom attendance satisfactorily, 
the system adopted as an experiment in 1935 has on the whole 
worked badly and failed to accomplish the ends hoped for by its 
proponents. After an extended period of investigation and numer- 
ous conferences with representatives of the student body, who 
agreed that the situation required some change, the Faculty adopted 
a new system on January 13, 1941, effective during the present 
semester. Under this plan not all upperclassmen, but merely 
those with an average grade of 3.4 (two B’s above C) or better in 
the previous semester will be entitled to arrange their class at- 
tendance with their individual instructors. A system in some ways 
similar to that which now applies to freshmen will regulate the 
attendance of sophomores, juniors and seniors. On this basis 
cuts will be proportioned to the grades received by the student in 
the previous half-year, but the total number of absences to which 
a student’s record entitles him may be distributed as he chooses 
among his different courses provided that not more than one-third 
of his absences be taken in one course. Cuts taken by members of 
athletic teams in order to participate in scheduled games will count 
as half-cuts. Any student in the 3.4 group who receives a mid- 
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semester warning or who fails to maintain his average at the end 
of the semester will lose his position as a member of the ‘‘upper 
group.” The Faculty committee which devised this new plan will 
watch its operation closely during the current half-year and then 
submit a further report to the Faculty. 

It is clear that the College is responsible in divers ways for the 
classroom attendance of students: first, to their parents, who have 
sent them to Williams often at great personal sacrifice; second, to 
the goodly fellowship who have contributed in the past to the en- 
dowment funds of the College, which defray half the cost of edu- 
cating each undergraduate and an even larger proportion of the 
cost of educating holders of scholarships; and lastly, to the students 
themselves, who, if they cut their academic appointments freely, 
are forming bad habits which may seriously jeopardize their success 
in after life. 


In the course of the year 1938-39 the Director of Admissions, 
Mr. T. J. Wood, 32, visited 52 schools and talked with 680 appli- 
cants. Of the 848 preliminary applications received, 117 were 
withdrawn and 147 more were not completed. Twenty-one men 
asked that their applications be postponed for a year. Of the re- 
mainder the Committee on Admissions selected 248 and rejected 
315. Mr. Wood saw 232 of the men admitted before they came to 
Williamstown. In distant areas alumni cooperated with the Com- 
mittee on Admissions by interviewing candidates. The Class of 
1943 came from 22 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Eng- 
land and India, including 71 men from New York, 38 from Mass- 
achusetts, 25 from Connecticut; 18 each from New Jersey and Ohio, 
17 from Pennsylvania and 12 from Illinois. Sixty-one freshmen 
were sons of alumni of the college. Of the 123 schools (76 private, 
47 public) represented, Deerfield Academy sent the largest con- 
tingent, 13, followed by Choate School with 12, Taft School with 
11; Phillips Exeter and Hotchkiss each with nine; and Kent and 
Lawrenceville with eight each. One freshman in four came from 
public schools. 

On the basis of rank in their school class and the scores on the 
aptitude tests of the College Entrance Examination Board, which 
again were required of all applicants for admission to Williams, 
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the Class of 1943 at entrance was superior on several counts to the 
Class of 1942, although it did not quite reach the heights of the 
remarkable Class of 1941. This was reflected in a sharp increase 
in the registration in 1a-2a courses, to 239 out of a total of 1240 
registrations, as compared with 179 for the Class of 1942 in their 
freshman year and 199 for the Class of 1941. There was a smaller 
number of registrations for sophomore courses than in previous years, 
primarily because English 1-2 had become a freshman course and 
because freshmen competent in Chemistry were placed in an ad- 
vanced section of Chemistry 1a-2a, rather than in Chemistry 3-4. 

Forty members of the class were awarded scholarships and 63 
were able to obtain term-time employment.. The total sum awarded 
to Williams undergraduates in the form of scholarships, loans 
and gifts amounted to $52,628.96. One hundred and twenty- 
seven men were awarded scholarships amounting to $48,850, of 
which $39,712.34 was from endowed scholarship funds or annual 
gifts including $7,959.51 from the Alumni Fund; and the balance, 
$9,137.66, came from the general funds of the College. Nineteen 
per cent of the scholarship holders were sons of Williams men. 
Thirteen students obtained loans amounting to a total of $2,965, 
and 85 made use of the 1914 Memorial loan library. 


The earnings of Williams undergraduates for the third successive 
year showed a substantial increase, reaching a total of $71,112 for 
term-time employment reported by 365 students who held 696 
jobs, representing over a hundred different ways of earning money. 
If summer-time employment is included, the total sum earned by 
undergraduates last year was $103,356. The active part taken by 
scholarship holders in every aspect of undergraduate life is especially 
gratifying. 

For the sake of comparison, it is of interest to include statistics 
with regard to our present freshmen, the Class of 1944. For the 
fourth consecutive year the total number of applications exceeded 
eight hundred, but more than 230 withdrew or failed to complete 
their applications. Of the 263 freshmen admitted 233 were inter- 
viewed by the Director of Admissions before September. As a 
result of a decision taken early in August to admit twenty extra 
freshmen to compensate for whatever losses might result from the 
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Selective Service Act or from volunteering, both the number of 
new freshmen and our total enrollment, which was 836 on Sep- 
tember 23, were the largest in the history of the College. ‘There is 
no disposition on the part of the administration to increase the size 
of the College beyond our usual limit, although the total of applica- 
tions for admissions to the Class of 1945 stands at present at an all- 
time high. 

The Class of 1944 came from 25 states, the District of Columbia, 
Hawaii, Bermuda and Canada, including 75 men from New York, 
42 from Massachusetts, 30 from Connecticut, 28 from New Jersey, 
and 13 each from Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Forty-four 
freshmen were sons of Williams alumni. Of the 132 schools (67 
private, 65 public) represented, Deerfield Academy again sent the 
largest contingent, 19, followed by Choate School with 13, the Hill 
School with 12, Phillips Exeter and Hotchkiss with eight each; 
and Kent with seven. The percentage of high school graduates 
in the freshman class, 30.8, is the highest in twelve years. 

The scholastic ability of the present freshman class, as indicated 
by the scores in the scholastic aptitude test last April, is the highest 
since the Class of 1941. A larger number of freshmen this year 
are taking subjects normally open only to sophomores. ‘Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two of the 1,315 registrations are in la-2a courses. 
Scholarships were awarded to 38 members of the class. 


The death of Dr. Austen Fox Riggs on March 5, 1940, deprived 
Berkshire County of one of its outstanding figures. One of the 
foremost of American psychiatrists, he had for years as a consultant 
rendered distinguished service to Williams College, for which we 
shall long be grateful. He has been succeeded, both as head of the 
Stockbridge Foundation and as Consulting Psychiatrist at Williams, 
by Dr. Charles H. Kimberly, 20. 


The retirement in June of Karl Ephraim. Weston, °96, Amos 
Lawrence Professor of Fine Arts, took from our instruction staff 
one of the greatest of Williams teachers. It is a consolation to add 
that Professor Weston will continue to serve as Curator of the 
Lawrence Art Museum, and that he has left the department for 
which he did so much in excellent hands. Both Professor Faison 
and Mr. Stoddard, it is interesting to recall, began their study of 
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Fine Arts as undergraduates at Williams under Professor Weston’s 
guidance. ‘They have presented to the College a book prize to be 
awarded each year and to be known as ‘“‘’The Karl E. Weston Prize 
for Distinction in Fine Arts.” 


Associate Professor Galbraith, who retired at the same time, | 
will long be remembered with respect and affection by Williams 
graduates. Williams suffered a severe loss when Paul Henry Fall, 
who had been promoted to a professorship in February, left at the 
end of June to assume the presidency of Hiram College, where 
James Abram Garfield, °56, served as president from 1857 to 1861. 
Dr. Fall’s great success in guiding aspiring chemists was due both 
to skilful linking of theory with practice and to his warm human 
qualities. 


The following did not return to Williams in the fall of 1940: 
William Aylott Orton, Visiting Professor of Economic History; 
Nathan Comfort Starr, Assistant Professor of English; Walter 
Edwards Beach, Assistant Professor of Economics, and John Van 
Antwerp Fine, both of whom are on leave of absence; Richard 
Boyle O’Reilly Hocking, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, who has 
accepted a similar appointment at the University of California at 
Los Angeles; Eugene Carson Blake, Lecturer in Religion; EUs- 
worth Barnard, Instructor in English; Sherwood Kimball Haynes, 
°32, Instructor in Physics, who resigned to accept an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship at Brown University; Alan MacKenzie Pope, who was 
appointed Instructor in Economics in February to serve for the 
second half-year during Professor McLaren’s leave of absence; 
Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Jr., °35, Assistant in Physics; Dallas ‘Thane 
Hurd and Homer Farnum Priest, Assistants in Chemistry; Edward 
Albert Hoyt, °36, Assistant in History, who resigned to become 
Secretary of the Vermont Historical Society; William Learned 
Peltz, Assistant in Medicine; John Clarkson Jay, Jr., ’38, Assistant 
Secretary to the President and Assistant in English; Lloyd Stanley 
Blair, °38, Custodian in the Chemical Laboratory; and William R. 
Bennett, Jr., 37, Assistant to the Graduate Manager of Athletics. 

Three associate professors were promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor: John Hawley Roberts, in English; Paul Birdsall, who was — 
on leave of absence during the second semester, in History; and 
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Donald Everett Richmond, in Mathematics. ‘Three assistant pro- 
fessors were likewise appointed to associate professorships without 
express limit of time: Bertrand Fox, in Economics; Samson Lane 
Faison, Jr., °29, in Fine Arts; and Hallett D. Smith, in English. 


Alan Sweezy, Ph.D., a graduate of Harvard and former In- 
structor in Economics at that University, as well as Senior Eco- 
nomist for the Federal Reserve Board and Federal Works Agency, 
was appointed Lecturer in Economics for one year, in place of 
Associate Professor Donald Holmes Wallace, who was granted 
leave of absence for service with the National Defence Advisory 
Commission. After a year’s further graduate study, Philip Hall 
Coombs returned to Williams to resume his teaching as Instructor 
in Economics. Other new appointments for one year include 
Rowland Hill Evans, B.A., College of Wooster, Instructor in Eng- 
lish; James Elder Michael, M.F.A., Yale University, Instructor in 
English and Assistant Director of the Adams Memorial Theatre; 
Joaquin Nin-Culmell, Dipl6mé, Schola Cantorum and Premier 
Accessit de Composition Musicale of the Paris Conservatory, In- 
structor in Music; William Harvey Pierson, M.F.A., Yale Uni- 
versity, M.A., New York University, Instructor in Fine Arts; Fred 
Holly Stocking, B.A., cum laude, Williams, 1936, M.A., University 
of Michigan, Instructor in English; Francis Redding Walton, B.A., 
Haverford College, M.A. and Ph.D., Harvard Univesity, In- 
structor in Greek and Latin; John William Zabor, A.B., Hiram 
College, M.S., Brown University, Ph.D., University of Rochester, 
Instructor in Chemistry; Joseph Caden Burk, B.A. and M.A., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Ph.D., Princeton, Instructor in Philosophy; 
Antonio Garcia de Lahiguera, Doctor en Derecho, University of 
Madrid, Instructor in Romanic Languages; William Dean Wray, 
B.A., Haverford College, M.A., Cornell University, Instructor in 
Mathematics; Paul Irvin Emch, B.Sc., Youngstown College, As- 
sistant in Chemistry; James Ripley Hooper, Jr., A.B. and M.S., 
Harvard University, Assistant in Physics; Thomas Peter Kichline, 
B.S., University of New Hampshire, Assistant in Chemistry; Anson 
Conant Piper, B.A., cum laude, Williams, 1940, Assistant in Romanic 
Languages; Kenneth Rose McAlpin, B.A. and M.A., Princeton 
University, M.D., Columbia University, Assistant in Medicine; Dale 
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Burnett, B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, Coach in Basketball; 
Harvey Leroy Potter, B.A., Williams, 1940, Assistant Coach in 
Freshman Football; William Hanford Curtiss, Jr., B.A., cum laude, 
Williams, 1940, Assistant Secretary to the President; Myles C. Fox, 
B.A., Williams, 1940, Assistant to the Graduate Manager of Ath- 
letics: 

Assistant Professor Walter Edwards Beach was on leave of ab- 
sence for the entire year, as were Professor Walter Wallace McLaren 
and Associate Professor Paul Birdsall for the second half-year. 


Grants were made from the Class of 1900 Fund to Professors 
Elbert Charles Cole, John Fitch King, Orie William Long, Frederick 
Lewis Schuman, Peyton Hurt ; Associate Professors Arthur Howland 
Buffinton, Halfdan Gregersen, Winthrop Hegeman Root; Assistant 
Professors Enrique S. de Lozada, Alton Herman Gustafson, Charles 
Roy Keller, Ralph Philip Winch; Instructors Alfred George Emslie, 
Max Harold Flowers, Albert Barnes Franklin, 3rd, Henry Caraway | 
Hatfield, Sherwood Kimball Haynes, and Whitney Snow Stoddard. 


There is an old saying that the human body renews itself every 
seven years. Although a Faculty happily does not change so dras- 
tically in the same space of time, anyone who compares the Faculty 
and the curriculum of Williams of 1933-34 with the Faculty and 
curriculum today will be impressed with the important work done ~ 
in developing certain majors and in strengthening the Faculty as 
a whole. Some of the losses by retirement or resignation have been 
difficult to repair, although only one of the six faculty members 
holding appointments without express limit of time who received 
competing offers during this period chose to leave Williams for 
another institution. In 1934, on the accession of President Dennett, 
the Faculty consisted of 71 members above the rank of assistant: 
23 Professors, 11 Associate Professors; 17 Assistant Professors and 
20 instructors. At present it consists of 78 members: 23 Professors, 
of whom five have been brought to Williams in these years and four 
more promoted from a lower rank: 16 Associate Professors and one -: 
Lecturer of equivalent rank, of whom four have been brought to 
Williams and five promoted from a lower rank during this period; 
14 Assistant Professors, of whom seven were brought to Williams 
and five promoted from a lower rank in this period; and 24 in- 
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structors, none of whom was a member of the Williams Faculty 
in 1934.* Few will be disposed to question the invigorating quality 
of the new blood added to the Faculty in these years, the great re- 
inforcement of our teaching strength, and the part the new members 
have played, alofgside the old, in stimulating the undergraduate 
body to a high level of achievement. 


In colleges as in most other walks of life the staff is divided into 
two groups, one of which enjoys relatively permanent, the other 
probationary positions. When colleges and universities, after the 
great depression which began in 1929, entered a period of fixed or 
contracting budgets, they were led to pay more attention than 
before to the distribution of the Faculty by age-groups and ranks, 
and to the question of the proper rate of turnover, or selection on 
the basis of merit, for instructors and assistant professors. Too 
rapid turnover would seriously impair Faculty morale. Too slow 
a rate would overtax the budget and block the way for outstanding 
men in younger age-groups. Experience indicated that a very low 
rate of turnover meant stagnation, heavy pressure on the budget, 
and a lowering of the average of ability in the Faculty, when the 
less deserving as well as the ablest of the younger men were promoted 
to the higher ranks. 


A college cannot place all its good teachers on tenure without 
express limit of time, any more than a law firm can take all its young 
men into partnership. It is not easy to hit on a satisfactory formula 
for turnover, but clearly it must meet two conditions: that the 
cost be within our means, and that departments, whenever possible, 
should not be ‘‘ frozen”? by such numerous promotions to permanent 
rank as to leave to younger teachers — either now on our faculty 
or later to be appointed to it—no hope of attaining permanent 
rank. No one familiar with some of the best products of Williams 
College who are now making exceptional records in various grad- 
uate schools would like to feel that these promising young scholars 
were debarred from joining our teaching staff because — as happily 
it is not — it was frozen for a generation. 


*Administrative officers and members of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation have been excluded from this computation. 
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Since 1929 the tendency in the academic world has been for 
faculty members to ask for security in the form of tenure without 
express limit of time at an earlier date, and especially before reach- 
ing the age of forty; and for colleges to go at least part way to meet- 
ing that demand. An exhaustive study by a Harvard committee 
led to the adoption by that University of eight years as the desirable 
probationary period after the instructor had obtained his doctorate. 
Yale has recently set a maximum probationary period of nine years. 
In both these systems the proportion of younger instructors who will 
fail of promotion to “‘ permanent tenure”’ is much higher than would 
seem to me necessary or desirable at Williams. Our personnel 
problem is easier for a number of reasons, especially because the 
absence of large numbers of graduate students permits the older 
as well as the younger members of our staff to concentrate upon the 
teaching of undergraduates. 

At its meeting of February 11, 1938, the Board of Trustees re-_ 
pealed an earlier statement of policy regarding appointments and 
promotions which had been adopted in 1929 and revised in 1932, _ 
and expressed its approval of a new administrative policy outlined 
by the President, which provided that ordinarily no instructor would 
receive more than five one-year appointments in that rank; that — 
every effort would be made to determine the suitability of Assistant 
Professors for a permanent place on the Faculty before the end of 
their second three-year term; and that ordinarily all Associate Pro- 
fessors would have appointments without express limit of time. 


Further clarification of the status of Assistant Professors was 
effected by a vote of the Board of Trustees at its meeting of February 
10, 1940, providing that Assistant Professors who have served six 
years in that grade will not be reappointed unless they are promoted 
to the grade of Associate Professor or in special cases have received 
a terminating appointment of one year. ; 


The revised laws of the college adopted by the Board at its meet- 
ing of October 12, 1940, after long study in which Dr. Lefavour’s 
wisdom and experience were extraordinarily helpful, provide as 
follows: 

‘‘ Assistants and Instructors shall be appointed for the term of 

one year. Assistant Professors and Lecturers shall be appointed 
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for a term not exceeding three years. Associate Professors and 

Professors may be appointed for a term of not exceeding three 

years upon their first appointment as such in the service of the 

College, otherwise Associate Professors and Professors shall be 

regarded as on permanent tenure, and may be removed only 

for cause and upon a report on the case to the Trustees by the 

President after he has consulted with the Faculty Committee on 

Appointments.” | 

In accord with a suggestion adopted by the Faculty on November 

. 6, 1939, Law 64 provides that: 

“Every officer of instruction appointed prior to March 1, 
1919, may retire at the end of the college year in which his sixty- 
fifth birthday occurs and must retire in such sixty-eighth year. 
Such officer appointed after March 1, 1919, must retire at the 
age of sixty-five unless requested by the Trustees for special 
reasons to postpone his retirement, but no such postponement 
shall extend beyond the age of sixty-eight.” 

The reorganized Lecture Committee effected notable improve- 
ment in scheduling and greater diversity in the subjects treated by 
visiting speakers. There were three Sidley Lecturers during the 

_ year: Paul Merrick Hollister, executive vice president and publicity 
director of R. H. Macy’s; Hubert Duke Bennett, 17, president of the 
Toledo Scales Company and an alumni trustee of the College; and 
William Allen White, editor and publisher of the Emporia Gazette. 


The high point of the lecture program came at the end of April; 
when a distinguished group of speakers including Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida, Governor George D. Aiken, now Senator from 
Vermont, Frank W. Lovejoy, Norman Thomas, James B. Carey, 
Robert J. Watt, and various members of the Williams Faculty and 
student body took part in a two-day conference entitled ‘‘ America 
Faces the Forties.” Beyond question the round table discussions 
and evening addresses brought home to the community in striking 
fashion the issues of the war and of the forthcoming elections. 

For the President one of the pleasantest features of the year was 
the opportunity to attend a large number of alumni meetings, begin- 
ning in August, 1939, with a trip to the Pacific Coast, where he 
attended alumni dinners at Los Angeles and Berkeley, and on his 
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homeward journey was entertained by alumni groups in Denver 
and Chicago. It was the first visit of a Williams President to the 
Pacific Coast since Dr. Garfield’s trip in 1928. In the course of 
the winter the President also attended alumni gatherings in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, New York, 
Pittsburgh and Washington. On several of these occasions he 
exhibited the beautiful colored film ‘‘Sons of Eph,”’ taken by John 
C. Jay, Jr., 38, who acted during the year as his assistant secretary 
and rendered admirable service, especially in the field of publicity 
for the College. This film, portraying the activities of the campus 
throughout the entire academic year, was made possible by an 
appropriation from the Society of Alumni authorized at the fall 
meeting of the Executive Committee, when its members together 
with the President and the Treasurer, were the guests of Colonel 
Clark Williams, ’?92, at his home in Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Professor Weston spoke at a joint meeting of the Williams Alumni 
of Albany and Troy; and alumni gatherings were attended by Pro- 
fessor Lerner in Detroit, Mr. Adriance in Pittsfield and Rochester, — 
Mr. Jay in Hartford, Mr. Stoddard in Springfield, and Mr. Wood in 
Cincinnati and Rochester. 

The midwinter home-coming on February 10-12, 1940, was 
again a great success, with upwards of 350 alumni present. Sewell 
T. Tyng, ’18, was the principal speaker at the alumni luncheon 
Sunday noon, at which the Rogerson cup and medal were presented 
to Professor James B. Pratt, °98. Entertainment was provided at — 
Faculty House that evening. The round table meetings of well- 
known alumni with seniors to discuss their vocations, first sponsored 
by the Gargoyle Society in 1939, were increasingly popular. 

They reflected a growing demand on the part of the undergrad- 
uate body for more extensive vocational counseling and assistance 
in placement than could be afforded by Mr. Osterhout, burdened 
as he was with his other important duties as Graduate Manager of 
Athletics, Adviser of Undergraduate Activities and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Student Aid. After careful investiga- 
tion by a sub-committee headed by Roger W. Riis, °17, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society of Alumni at its meeting of January 
12, 1940, appropriated, with the hearty approval of the President 
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and Treasurer, the sum of $3,000 to establish a Placement Bureau 
to serve the needs both of Williams undergraduates and alumni. 
Under the able direction of Edwin Holmes, ’23, this bureau began 
operations on March 1, 1940, and got off to a flying start. The 
marked success of this new undertaking was one of the most gratify- 
ing developments of the year. 

At Commencement, which despite the gravity of the European 
crisis was as well attended as that of a year ago, Abbot P. Mills, 
11, retired as President of the Society of Alumni, after one of the 
most successful terms in the history of the oldest of college alumni 
organizations. His two years of service are especially memorable 
for the drafting and adoption of the new constitution of the Society 
of Alumni, and for his wholehearted collaboration in making closer 
the relationship between the alumni and the administration. 

Full meed of gratitude is likewise due to Paul B. West, ’14, for 
the years 1938-40 the chairman of the Alumni Fund, and to the 
devoted band of Class Agents. During the year 1939-40 all records 
were broken when 2,567 men, or 36.3% of the alumni body con- 
tributed $69,853.08. Included in the total are special reunion gifts 
from the Class of 1910 amounting to $13,366, and from the Class of 
1915, amounting to $10,022.22. Mr. Mills was succeeded by Stuart J. 
Templeton, °10, as President of the Society of Alumni, and Mr. West 
by Meredith Wood, *16, as Chairman of the Alumni Fund. The 
President’s reception was for the second year held at Faculty House. 


The most important gifts of the year were a bequest of the late 
William E. Carnochan, ’87, amounting to over $280,000 to estab- 
lish a fund for instruction in the humanities, and an additional gift 
of $67,500 by the daughter of John Quincy Adams to establish a 
maintenance fund for the Adams Memorial Theatre and Music 
Building of which she was the donor. Since the receipt of the 
Carnochan bequest, the College has rejoined the group of colleges 
and universities which annually contribute $250 each to the Amer- 
ican School at Athens and the American School at Rome. Mr. 
Howard L. McGregor has continued now for the fourth successive 
year, his substantial gifts of tools for the Science Shop. 


At a meeting of the Faculty in January, 1940, the President re- 
ported concerning the effect of the fall of the interest rate on the 
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financial situation of the College. To his great surprise and pleasure, 
the members of the Faculty and Library and Administrative staffs 
raised and presented to the College within the next few weeks the 
sum of $594.58 as an indication to the Alumni of their hearty sup- 
port of the campaign for additional funds. 

The total sum received in gifts during the year amounted to 
$453,151.46, of which $395,409.43 was for endowment funds and 
$57,742.03 for special and current purposes. 


As compared with similar documents issued by some other in- 
stitutions the report of the Treasurer, which is available on ap- 
plication, is both simple and illuminating. It shows that the College 
closed the financial year with a surplus of $15,078.90. The book 
value of the College assets as of June 30, 1940, in securities and cash 
stood at $11,621,303.05; and that of total assets, including plant, at 
$17,307,336.57. The income from endowment funds was $380,630.34, 
an increase of $12,621.07 over that of the previous year, represent- _ 
ing a yield of approximately 4.0 on the portfolio. 


Besides the stated meetings of the President and Trustees in 
Williamstown in October, May and June the Board met in February 
at the Williams Club in New York City. The Finance Committee 
held two special meetings in New York and one in Chicago, and 
the Committee on Instruction met twice in Boston. Alfred Shriver, 
°15, retired from the Board in June, after serving for one year as 
alumni trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Marvin M. Lowes, ’25. His services on the Finance Committee 
have been so valuable that he was requested to continue his collab- 
oration with the committee in that important field. Chester D. 
Heywood, ’11, was elected alumni trustee and assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Degrees, on which Stillman F. Westbrook, ’09, replaced 
Lewis Perry, ’98, who retains his place on the Committee on In- 
struction. 


In the course of the year six recent graduates presented to the 
College two athletic trophies to be awarded annually. The first, 
given by Walter B. Potts, ?36, C. Lansing Hays, Jr., °36, William 
A. Cohendet, ’36, and William R. Bennett, Jr., °37, is to be held 
by the senior member of the varsity lacrosse team who has con- | 
tributed most to its success during the season. ‘The second, do- 
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nated by George G. Young and John C. Jay, Jr., both members 
of the Class of 1938, will be held by that member of the varsity 
hockey team who best exemplifies the traditions of Williams hockey. 


GIFTS RECEIVED FOR ENDOWMENT PURPOSES 
Dr. Joseph C. De Vries to establish the Garrett Wright De Vries 


eee ESE PAPEL GSD AMIS oy cio hee Oa we been ates onl $ 200.00 
Estate of Oliver Pomeroy Emerson, ’68 
Ree NPGS BUNCE ado eo ly esha kee ee es $ 5,000.00 
To increase the Oliver Pomeroy Emerson Scholar- 
MN Tee ee ath Sw cab thas ee a pak os 9, 8) dae 2,500.00 
a UEeY S05 i REAR 7,500.00 
John A. Jameson, Esquire, to increase the John Alexander Jame- 
SUE PERL MI UALS VAAN SN olla e o ot ccd sata cig eyo 6 Ho wiabegs ew ok 2,000.00 
Estate of Edward L. Perkins, ’63, to increase the Edward Lang 
Dee manoOlarsiip) UNC es a floe sho te eile Sega eek 47.71 
Whiteside Hill, 01, to increase the Whiteside Hill Scholarship 
RI) eS dna Ree nahn. Sead 3s. Wines wl 250.00 
Bentley W. Warren, ’85, to increase the William Wirt and Mary A. 
DeeeemTEDOLeSSOPS OP FUNG a Wiha) pk Re aielc aeres VW eo wt 1,000.00 


Arthur F. Hebard, ’00, and Mrs. Hebard, to establish a fund in 
memory of their son, Arthur F. Hebard, Jr., ?36, for general 


ee Fe EAN iat ten Mad ss bin chi habe ce ans a dpe 500.00 
The daughter of John Quincy Adams to establish a maintenance 

fund for the Adams Memorial Theatre building........... 67,500.00 
Mrs. Marion C. Mosher for the Restored Scholarships Fund.... . 125.00 
Frank B. Gummey, II, ’25, for the Restored Scholarships Fund. . . 50.00 
Walter C. Kellogg, ?99, through the Alumni Fund, for the Re- 

Bee Creve MORAY SHI TAGE UNC..7, aA ye Go veee Mince alee Sips Gavi ak aie’ a 600.00 
Lellan J. Tuck, ’86, for the Restored Scholarships Fund......... 1,000.00 
Estate of Madeline R. McKay to establish the Madeline R. 

Cea VMOU Ars Ay BUN 1c ein eat twee eo oes tills ye eS 10,000.00 
Estate of Charles Bulkley Hubbell, ’74, for general purposes of 

SM amie tas ac uate ca eer era Se Yass Pe 4, ied Be Sey 500.00 
Class of 1915 as their 25th Reunion Gift to their Alma Mater... 10,022.22 
Class of 1910 as their 30th Reunion Gift to their Alma Mater... 13,366.00 
Estate of William E. Carnochan, ’87, to establish the William E. 

gy a0 CUPRA DG (a RCN. IN el WAMLe SEA, A en a Le ee a ee 280,598.50 
Mrs. Rachel B. Raymond to increase the fund in memory of her 

son the late Ridgway M:'Cravens, 714). vo. ia eee. 50.00 
A member of the Class of 1940 for the class insurance fund... .. 100.00 
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GIFTS RECEIVED FOR SPECIAL AND CURRENT PURPOSES 


Friends of Lawrence Hall for Lawrence Art Museum.......... $ 75.00 
Mrs. Therese H. Simon for President’s Private Fund........... 250.00 
A. L: Kelley, Jr.,?10,.for President’s Private Fund.:.)...22 gies 400.00 
Sanford Robinson, ’96, for President’s Private Fund........... 200.00 
Dr. Victor C. Thorne for President’s Private Fund =. 7.42: ae 50.00 
Clark Williams, ’92 
For: President's Private; Fund :2)ovt2> eae oxae $ 500.00 
For maintenance of Faculty House............ 2, 190.5% 
2,690.37 
Lellan J. Tuck, 786, for President’s Private Kund’.3<.) ee 650.00 
Berkshire County Alumni Association for scholarship purposes. . . 90.91 
Mrs. Mary A. Porter for Lawrence Art Museum.............. 200.00 
Mrs. Harriette G. Miller for Lawrence Art Museum........... 202.50 
Charles D. Makepeace, ’00, for general purposes.............. 200.00 
Garfield Club for equipmentin club rooms...) . 2.2). ..2. weeeees D2 OD 
Carnegie Foundation for retiring allowances................+. 19,358.32 
Alumni Fund 
To establish the Placement Bureau. «2... 233... $ 3,000.00 
For scholarship} purposes 5,022 s.r eeeeetaenee 1959 50 
mee 1695951 
Mrs. John D. Chapman for scholarship purposes.............. 500.00 
Friends for scholarship: purposes: 3. \ti~ + vac one ee 105.00 
Jacob L.:Fox Foundation for student aid so 0. eae 300.00 
Abel I. Smith, Esquire, for: student.aid Woo... a 0. see ee 665.00 
Gargoyle Alumni Association for scholarship purposes......... 400.00 
John P. Wilson, *00 
For ‘studéntcald 02595, s'2 stig ea oa tea arp palette cues $ 400.00 
For maintenance of Greylock property......... 2,000.00 
For purchase of Greylock property............ 10,292.90 
12,692.90 
Karl E. Weston, *96 
For stodentaid oj) oe eect cee coke Pen $ 79.42 
For vasessineGhapel js. s ae eae her renee cae 44.28 
ee 123.70 
Williams Club of New York for scholarship purposes.......... 904.70 
Chicago Alumni Association for scholarship purposes.......... 500.00 
Joseph O. Eaton, ’95, for equipment in Garfield Club......... 1,209.00 
G. A. Cluett, ’96, for Lawrence Art Museum... ..... >... 5.0.98, 200.00 
Paul E. Hollister; Esquire, for student aid <2 05 3 2 iisais o e 100.00 
Faculty and Administration Staff of the College for general pur- 
POSES Ss alin. color anita pet. als Sues Mabe hacmemeee etee Oneness eke eae 594.58 
W. W. Smith, IT, 710, for general purposes 25.4.0)’, «eee 325.00 


Friends’ for’a prize’in ‘Classics; 3 0).5, sjsu) edie -a0 ee oo he eee 27.00 
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Springfield, Mass., Alumni Association for general purposes ... . e1T5 
Estate of James H. Lyons, ’87, for general purposes............ 2.64 
William P. Sidley, ’89, for expenses of Sidley lecturers......... 272.20 
Edgar J. Nathan, III, ’41, in memory of Dr. Owen R. Altman for 
DIINO SM ee LAIN eet ue PUT, os web h Ches gee es 21.00 
Friends for the Leverett Mears Prizes in Chemistry............ 65.00 
Students International Union for general purposes............ 100.00 
$ 57,742.03 
Medea Uw nexpended balances July 1, 1939... 0.0... bea eee ees 6,338.34 
$ 64,080.37 


If it were true, as Professor Mortimer Adler of the University of 
Chicago charged in an article published last October, that American 
undergraduates lacked all sense of moral values, the activities 
chronicled in the pages of this report would not be worth recording. 
In the opinion of the members of the Williams Faculty Dr. Adler’s 
charges have no foundation as far as we can judge from contacts 
with our own students. Several of our instructors in English Com- 
position explored this problem informally in their courses last 
autumn and found the response of their students highly reassuring. 
At Williams, at all events, students of philosophy are not taught 
‘to argue like a sophist against all ‘values’ as subjective and rela- 
tive.” Both in their response to the issues of the war and in their 
attitude toward religion, our undergraduates bear witness to an 
abiding sense of spiritual values. Visiting chapel preachers rarely 
fail to comment on the real atmosphere of worship in our Sunday 
afternoon services. The work of the Williams Christian Association 
has continued on a high level, linking the College with the com- 
munity in many ways, notably in the generous contributions by 
students of money through the Chest Fund and of time and energy 
in the work at the Boys’ Club and at the churches of Williamstown 
and near-by communities. The annual report of the Chaplain, 
Reverend A. Grant Noble, sums up a year marked by a heartening 
increase of interest in things of the spirit. 

The list of visiting preachers is as follows: Rev. A. Graham Bald- 
win, Phillips Academy; Rev. Eugene C. Blake, Albany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., New Haven, Conn.; Rev. George 
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Gilkey, D. De pret of Chiniae: Ro pet : 
Springfield, eee Rev. G» Leshe Glenn, DD Can 
Samuel fi, DBs Winnetka, Ill.; 
Lawrenceville School; Rev, Arthur Lee Kinsolving, 1 
Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, Baltimore, Md.; : 
D.D., Yale University; Prof. Halford ienceacks D. ae ea 
Sane Rev. Elmore McKee, New York, N.Y. ss “nes 


P. Van Dusen, D.D., Union Theological Seminary; 
Whittemore, O.H. C., West Park, N.Y.; Rev. Robe Re 
D.D., Princeton Cake Jas 


April 7, 1941 
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To the Board of Trustees: 


The most striking phenomenon on the Williams campus since 
September 1939 has been the lengthening shadow cast by the 
European War. ‘To an increasing degree that struggle has con- 
stituted a frame of reference for the thinking of undergraduates 
and their instructors, a challenge to the ideals on which both the 
college and the nation are squarely based, and a fresh stimulus to 
thought in a wide range of fields. The results are felt not merely 
in the form of keener interest in history and international relations, 
but in greater demand for instruction in mathematics, meteorology, 
navigation and Spanish. No one in close contact with undergrad- 
uates in the past eighteen months could fail to perceive their in- 
creased seriousness, their growing sense of personal responsibility, 
and their vigorous attempts to readjust their thinking in a world 
whose instability has at times seemed to increase in geometrical 
progression. 

After the conquest of Holland, Belgium and France considerable 
numbers of Americans engaged in attempts at national self-analysis 
as remorseless, as torturing and at times as morbid as the self- 


analysis of the Puritan settlers of New England. An extraordinary ,’ 


flood of articles in our periodicals and our press deplored the atti- 
tude of the younger generation, accused its members generally of 
lack of patriotism, lack of appreciation of the real issues of the war, 
and even of a lack of all sense whatever of moral values. Many 
of these diatribes were so patently based on inadequate sampling 
of opinion that they had little influence on a public which was 
used to discussing the relative technical accuracy of the Gallup and 
Fortune polls. More disturbing, however, were the views of some 
well-known college professors who described the younger generation 
as facing their elders across a gulf too deep and wide for leaping. 
Whether such a gulf existed in the nation at large, and it may well 
be doubted, it never made itself visible on the Williams campus. 
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The younger, like the older generation, agreed that Hitler’s success 
would menace America. In its first editorial in September 1939 
the Williams Record spoke for undergraduates and Faculty alike 
when it declared that Hitler must be beaten as an indispensable 
prerequisite to lasting peace and economic and social security. 
The younger generation made a praiseworthy effort to keep its 
head, be wary of propaganda, and keep tight rein on its emotions. 
In its ranks, nevertheless, sympathy with the British cause was al- 
most as universal as detestation of Germany. Each generation, it 
was clear, was divided within itself as to what the United States 
ought to do in the crisis, apart from putting itself in a better state 
of defence, which was demanded by young and old alike. 


As the first winter of the war wore on, it became clear that no 
Faculty in New England contained more eloquent champions of 
democratic ideals than ours and that on no eastern campus were 
the dangers of appeasement and of national disunity being presented 
with greater force. Events, however, contributed more than elo- 
quence or logic to clarify our thinking. Sentiment moved fast on 
American campuses as the German armies swept across Holland, 
Belgium and France. At Commencement time a well attended 
meeting of.alumni, undergraduates and faculty members voted 
unanimously for the adoption of universal military service. A 
poll of the undergraduates, taken in the following October, 
showed a majority of approximately six to one in favor of the re- 
cently adopted Selective Service Act. 


It fell to my lot during the summer to spend several weeks, 
at the request of the Navy Department, recruiting college men for 
training as reserve officers. The response was overwhelming, as 
heartening an indication of the loyalty of college youths and recent 
graduates as anyone could ask for. Our applications to the War 
and Navy Departments for the establishment of units of the Army 
and Navy Reserve Officers Training Corps at Williams were re- 
jected, by the Army on the ground that no further units were to be 
opened at that time, and by the Navy because of the limited number 
of our students, which was deemed too small to provide one hundred 
freshman recruits a year. All but a handful of the Class of 1944, 
however, indicated at their first meeting that if we had been granted 
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a Naval R.O.T.C. they would have applied for membership. In 
the same spirit scores of undergraduates enrolled in a voluntary 
course in the mathematics of field artillery offered this winter by 
Professor Shepard and in two new half-courses in mathematics 
offered by Mr. Wray for prospective naval officers, while the en- 
rollment in our long-established courses in navigation and mete- 
orology showed substantial gains. Although the Flying Club was 
active during the year, the establishment of a Civil Aeronautics 
Authority training unit at Williams still awaits the development of 
more extensive airport facilities in North Adams, Pittsfield or 
Bennington. 


As was natural under the circumstances, various pressure groups 
in the educational field sought to win converts to their programs 
by arguing that they were of special significance in times like these. 
There was certainly much force in the contention of the College 
Physical Education Association that the nation should pay greater 
heed to health, physical education and recreation as essential ele- 
ments in the defence program. In the country as a whole one draft 
registrant in every five who are provisionally classified in group 1-a 
for immediate duty, is rejected for dental defects alone. In the 
northern portion of Berkshire County the selective service board 
of which I am a member finds that only three out of ten of the men 
provisionally classified as 1-a can pass their physical examinations. 
Poverty, ignorance, and faulty health education in the schools con- 
tribute to this shocking record of physical inefficiency; and along 
with them must be included the fact, stressed by one well-known 
college director of athletics, that we are “‘still a nation of sports 

addicts and not sports participants.” 

As would be expecied, the proportion of college undergraduates 
able to qualify for military service is far higher than the average. 
Our Department of Health estimates that well over two-thirds of 
Williams undergraduates are physically fit for induction into the 
armed services. Gratifying as these figures are in comparison with 
those for this county and for the nation as a whole, the percentage 
below par is still too great, and remains a challenge to the school, 
the college and the community. 

Dr. Locke’s report for the year 1939-1940 indicates somewhat less 
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illness of a serious nature than usual and no epidemics except the 
recurrent and mild upper respiratory infections. For the fifth 
consecutive year we had the fortunate record of no deaths from 
disease. Dr. Farnsworth’s services in the field of mental hygiene 
were of great value, especially in aiding certain boys in making the 
transition from school to college. Our health authorities have 
made steady progress in persuading students with even a slight 
fever or with symptoms indicating the possible initial stage of a 
serious illness to enter the college hospital for rest and observation. 
Even in a year when the general college health was so good, the 
pressure on the Thompson Infirmary indicated that an increase 
in its capacity was highly desirable. 

As in previous years, there was abundant evidence that the 
general health of the college was closely related to widespread par- 
ticipation in athletics. Four hundred and sixty-six undergraduates, 
or fifty-six per cent of our entire enrollment, took part in some form 
of intercollegiate athletics; and a large proportion of those who 
did not, found time for participation in one or more phases of our 
highly successful program of intramural sports, in which 515 men 
were enrolled. Our varsity teams won “Little Three”? champion- 
ships in baseball, cross country, track, tennis, golf, swimming, 
wrestling and fencing. Thanks in part to a memorable victory 
over Amherst in football on Weston Field, the Johnston Trophy 
was won by Williams for the third consecutive year with a score of 
17 points to nine. 


It is gratifying to note that a similar high level in health and 
widespread participation in intercollegiate and intramural sports 
characterizes the current academic year. Even if the United States 
should enter the war, the close relation of health and athletics in- 
dicates the desirability of maintaining both programs as effectively 
as possible. 


Not all those who have sought to draw from the existing crisis 
fresh arguments for their own specialties in the educational field 
have made as convincing a case as the advocates of better physical 
education. Champions of vocational training have continued to 
direct their fire against liberal arts ideals, arguing that in these 
stern times greater emphasis must be laid on the development of 
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specific skills, that the educational process must be speeded up 
along with the output of planes and shells, and that the four-year 
liberal arts course is now an anachronism. 


From the same set of facts it seems to me that one should draw 
directly opposite conclusions. It is too early yet to write the his- 
tory of the collapse of France and other European democracies 
under the sledge-hammer blows of the totalitarian powers. ‘l’here 
are abundant indications, however, that in that struggle morale 
was fully as important as technological progress. In the face of 
propaganda and Fifth Column tactics a nation needs spiritual unity, 
patriotism and a true concept of its historic mission just as des- 
perately as it needs ships, tanks, and planes. 


If men are to be asked to train, and perhaps to fight and die, in 
defence of democracy, it is as necessary for them to understand its 
real nature, and the long struggles which have characterized its 
development, as it is for them to acquire the special skills necessary 
for industrial production. Important as are physics, chemistry and 
engineering alike in peace and war, so too are the studies that 
develop tolerance, without which our nation may be hopelessly 
divided; a well grounded understanding of modern industrial society, 
more necessary than ever today; and faith, without which the cause 
of democracy would already have been lost beyond repair. 


If, as so many educators believe, it is highly desirable to establish 
a common core of knowledge shared by all educated men in the 
sense the classics were shared in an earlier day, it is difficult to find 
a better core than the history, in the broadest sense, of the country 
we live in. When American democracy is challenged as it is today, 
is it too much to ask of all college graduates that in addition to a 
good course in American History in the secondary school, which is 
required by law in the public schools of many states and can best 
be given in the year prior to entrance to college, they take at least 
one course at the college level which will expand and deepen their 
knowledge of American History, literature or institutions? It is 
possible at Williams, as in most colleges today, for a man to grad- 
uate without taking American History at either the secondary or 
the college level. Four out of five of our Williams undergraduates 
offer American History for entrance, but only 32 per cent of the 
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members of the Class of 1940 enrolled in our excellent sophomore 
course in that subject. This state of affairs is by no means un- 
common. At Harvard, where a smaller proportion of undergrad- 
uates offer American History for admission, only 30 per cent of 
the Class of 1938 and less than 28 per cent of the Class of 1939 took 
a college course in that field. More than half of them graduated 
without taking any college course in either American History or 
American Government. 


Unpopular though required courses may be in the academic 
world today, and difficult as it would be to require History 3-4 
of all Williams undergraduates without disrupting our well devised 
system of majors and prerequisites, one may well ask whether we 
should not require all students who do not offer American History 
for admission, to take one college course in that field prior to grad- 
uation. Serious consideration should be given, moreover, to ways 
and means of inducing a larger proportion of students who have al- 
ready received credit for American History for admission to take 
a college course in American History, American Literature, or the 
new course to be offered in 1941-42 on American Constitutional 
Development. A strong case can be made for requiring that His- 
tory 3-4 be taken by all men majoring in Economics or Political 
Science. 


In my report for 1938-39, it was suggested that the 19-20 courses, 
which serve as the capstones of the various majors, provided an 
opportunity for tying together in the senior year the work not only 
of a single department, but of two or more related departments. 
As I then remarked, ‘‘One may doubt if any courses offered ,to 
American students at the undergraduate level are better fields 
for experimentation in breaking down the barriers of departmental 
organization and permitting fruitful cooperation within the broad 
divisions of the humanities, the natural sciences and the social 
sciences.’ In line with this suggestion, the departments of history 
and political science introduced sweeping changes in the content 
and conduct of their 19-20 courses effective for the current year; 
and the department of economics, as part of an extensive revision 
of its major, offered a new half-course in American Economic 
History open to seniors majoring in American History and Litera- 
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ture, Economics, History or Political Science. ‘This course, like 
Political Science 19-20, is being conducted with the help of in- 
structors drawn from three or more fields of learning. 

Correlation of materials drawn from various departments was 
likewise promoted by the creation of a new major to be known as 
American History and Literature in which fourteen members of 
the Class of 1942 are now enrolled. This major includes existing 
courses from the history, English, political science and economics 
departments and will require the addition, next year, of only the 
19-20 or senior course. This will be conducted by teachers drawn 
from several departments, and will be devoted to the development 
of American culture with special reference to the changes brought 
about by the advance of science and by the Industrial Revolution. 


In furtherance of these attempts to break down unnecessary 
barriers between departments it might be well to permit qualified 
seniors, with the consent of both departments concerned, to enroll 
in two 19-20 courses, provided they have the necessary prerequisites. 
Those who did so, however, should be permitted to work at a three- 
course rate, since the Faculty last May voted to accord to each 
department the right to require additional work in the 19-20 
courses up to a two-course level. The additional work required of 
seniors in these capstone courses is designed to coordinate the sub- 
ject matter of the other courses in the given major and thus to 
facilitate more systematic preparation for the comprehensive exami- 
nations. Under this new system seniors will be enrolled, as during 
the past four years, in four courses instead of five; but at the option 
of the department, an option which all of them are exercising, the 
work required in the 19-20 course may be double the normal re- 
quirement. 


In response to a long-felt want and a growing undergraduate in- 
terest, another new major was created in the field of music. ‘Thanks 
to the addition to the department of Fine Arts of another musician, 
Mr. Nin-Culmell, it has become possible to offer four music courses 
during the current year. These, under the direction of Professor 
Barrow and Mr. Nin-Culmell, deal with the fundamentals of music, 
elementary harmony, the musicians of the romantic period, ad- 
vanced harmony and elementary composition. A fifth course, the 
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19-20 for seniors in the major, will be given in 1941-42 for the 
first time. 

In addition to the four Thompson Course entertainments, which 
brought to Chapin Hall Tito Schipa, Artur Schnabel, the General 
Platoff Don Cossack Choir and the New York Orchestra of the New 
Friends of Music, the College benefited from a two-day visit from 
Professor Sandor Vas of the University of Rochester under the 
sponsorship of the Arts Program of the Association of American 
Colleges. In addition to Professor Vas’s brilliant piano recital on 
February 29, many members of the Faculty and undergraduate 
body enjoyed a delightful series of twelve concerts by the well-known 
pianist Johana Harris. 


Work both in music and the drama will gain great impetus from 
the completion of the Adams Memorial Theatre and Music Build- 
ing, which was opened for use early in March, 1941. Designed by 
Cram and Ferguson, with the technical assistance of Professor 
Stanley McCandless of the Yale School of the Drama, this build- 
ing is as complete, well equipped, and perfectly adapted to its pur- 
pose as anything of its kind in the country. It houses every modern 
facility for play production including a high stage house, a tall 
cyclorama painted sky blue as the main background, and elaborate 
lighting equipment controlled by a large master switchboard in- 
stalled in front of the orchestra pit. In addition to the theatre 
proper, which has a seating capacity of 479, the building contains 
a library, four offices, two large shops for the making and storage 
of scenery, a studio theatre which can be used as a classroom for 
80 students, ample dressing rooms, practice rooms for musicians 
and adequate provision for storage. 


The eighteen exhibits held at the Lawrence Art Museum dur- 
ing the college year 1939-40 aroused much interest among the 
students and the general public, due to the wide range of art forms 
presented. These included sculpture, painting, prints, bookplates 
and photographs, as well as 18th and early 19th century printed 
cottons. Especially provocative was the exhibition of designs for 
modernistic architecture, furniture and the minor arts produced 
by the famous Bauhaus, the great German school whose. work, 
banned by the National Socialists in 1933, has exerted so much 
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influence in the United States. 

Generous contributions from George A. Cluett, ’96, and Andrew 
S. Keck, °24, and gifts of paintings and etchings from The Friends 
of Southern Vermont Artists are gratefully acknowledged. Of 
especial interest was the gift to the College of a portrait of our 
senior trustee Bentley Wirt Warren, ’85, by Mrs. Polly Thayer 
Starr, presented by a group of Mr. Warren’s friends in Boston. 

The loan collection of framed reproductions of Rembrandt etch- 
ings, and reproductions in color of paintings by old and modern 
masters, has been enlarged but needs to be augmented further, 
owing to the increasing demand from .tudents who rent these 
pictures by the semester for their rooms. 


In her interesting report as Custodian of the Chapin Library, 
copies of which are available on application, Miss Osborne describes 
eight notable exhibits of rare books, of which five were specially 
designed for students in English, Fine Arts, Comparative Literature 
and Science. In addition to Miss Osborne’s class in the History 
of the Printed Book, four classes in Fine Arts, one in Italian, one in 
Spanish, and four in English made use of the treasures of the Chapin 
Library. The exhibit for April was arranged in compliment to 
the Classical Association of New England, which held its thirty- 
fifth annual meeting at Williams during the spring recess. Begin- 
ning in May the Chapin Library presented a memorable exhibit 
in commemoration of the five-hundredth anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing with movable type. Its treasures became better 
known to the learned world by the publication of Miss Osborne’s 
Short-Title List, and to the general public by the daring theft of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare early in February and its eventual return 
in October after a quest unique in the annals of bibliography. 


In the history of the Williams College Library the year 1939-40 
is memorable for the decision in May to undertake the task of com- 
plete reclassification of our holdings, to be finished within a period 
of six or seven years. The Library of Congress classification scheme 
will replace the old modification of the Cutter system in use since 
1888, which in the course of time became hopelessly antiquated. 
With the help of two new members of the staff, plus. extra student 
assistants, the catalogue: division, under the direction of Lawrence 
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H. Bloedel, ’23, has pushed this important work with great vigor 
and has already completely reclassified 22,000 volumes including our 
entire collection in history and a beginning in the field of economics. — 
The work of reclassifying and recataloguing our departmental 
collections in Biology, Chemistry, Geology, Mathematics and 
Physics was completed in 1937-39. 


In the process of reclassification, old and unused materials have 
been selected for discard or for dead storage away from the main 
book collection, subject to Faculty approval. This selection will 
reduce the amount of deadwood on our shelves and relieve the 
immediate pressure for additional stack space; but by 1943 the need 
for enlarging our Library will become as serious a problem as that 
for additional laboratory space is at the present time. 

The most notable accessions to the library during the year were 
the thirty-nine volume set of World War Records, First Dimsion, 
American Expeditionary Force, presented by Colonel Clark Williams, 
°92, which was privately printed in a very limited edition; and a 
complete set of the important United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review (1837-48), presented by Carroll A. Wilson, °07. 


Special attention was given to the purchase of books in Spanish 
and books on Latin America in view of the developing interest in 
those fields, in which we are fortunate in having on our campus 
a larger and more active group of scholars than is to be found in 
any other eastern college of similar size. The Department of 
Romanic Languages opened in September, 1940, a Modern Lan- 
guage Center in the old Faculty Club, where students have access 
to a collection of newspapers and periodicals, and opportunity to 
converse with Faculty members in French and Spanish. 

The total number of volumes in the College Library on June 30, 
1940, was 176,331, an increase of 4,928 during the year. The 
progress made in the two previous years in the purchase of sets to 
fill important gaps in our collections was continued. In addition 
to an expenditure of $14,360.36 for books and pamphlets, an appro- 
priation of $211.95 was made to augment the phonograph record 
collection, which plays an important part in the library’s service to 
students and faculty. 

The orientation program for freshmen inaugurated by Dr. Hurt 
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in September, 1938, with such admirable success has been con- 
tinued and has contributed to the increased use of the library 
which has been so notable in the past three years. Of especial 
interest are the expanding services of the reference department to 
honors students. 

Dean Gregersen reports that there were few disciplinary cases 
during 1939-40, and that only one, involving the operation of an 
automobile by an underclassman, resulted in dismissal. After satis- 
factory discussions with the Dean, the Undergraduate Council voted 
to cooperate in the enforcement of the rule prohibiting underclass- 
men from operating automobiles while in residence, by warning 
offenders, impressing upon them the seriousness of disobeying 
the rule, and reporting to the Dean violators who repeat the offence. 
This agreement is a gratifying illustration of the cordial cooperation 
of the Undergraduate Council and the college administration which 
has characterized the past few years. 


The total number of students dropped or permitted to resign 
for low scholarship was 34,-as compared with 30 in 1938-39, 38 in 
1937-38, and 46 in 1936-37. The Class of 1943 was represented on 
the Dean’s List by 38 as compared with 24 in the previous freshman 
class and 42 in that of two years before. There was a decline in 
the number of students receiving sophomore honors, which stood 
at 28 in 1940 as compared with 51 in 1939, 46 in 1938, and 32 in 
1937. ‘Thirty-two members of the sophomore class were eligible to 
register for the Degree with Honors as compared with 62 in 1939, 
52 in 1938 and 36 in 1937. The scholastic average for the year 
approximated that for 1938-39, which was the highest in the pre- 
vious five years. For the second consecutive time in the eighteen 
years during which a ranking list of the scholastic standing of the 
social groups has been prepared, no group has achieved less than 
a ‘*C” average. 


When the Class of 1940 entered Williams College in the fall of 
1936, it numbered 252. Of these 35 resigned for various reasons, 
35 were dropped for low scholarship, and ten failed to graduate, 
two on account of illness. Of the eight others, four failed to secure 
the necessary passing average in their major as a result of the com- 
prehensive examinations, and four failed to meet the requirements 
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on other counts. Four men who had failed to pass the major exami- 
nations in June, 1939, removed the deficiency last June and re- 
ceived their degrees at that time, when 174 seniors were awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts and three graduate students received 
the Master of Arts degree. 


The following table indicates the gains and losses in the regis- 
tration by classes. 


Class Oct. 71,7939 Gain Loss  Fune 17, 1940 

Undergraduate ; 
Seniors, 1940 188 0 5 185 
Juniors, 1941 LET. 1 11 167 
Sophomores, 1942 212 0 17 BSN 
Freshmen, 1943 248 1 23 226 
Graduate % 0 0 ib 
TOTAL 832 Z 54 780 


During the year cutting by seniors and juniors remained a 
troublesome problem. Although individual upperclassmen have 
proved able to regulate their classroom attendance satisfactorily, 
the system adopted as an experiment in 1935 has on the whole 
worked badly and failed to accomplish the ends hoped for by its 
proponents. After an extended period of investigation and numer- 
ous conferences with representatives of the student body, who 
agreed that the situation required some change, the Faculty adopted 
a new system on January 13, 1941, effective during the present 
semester. Under this plan not all upperclassmen, but merely 
those with an average grade of 3.4 (two B’s above C) or better in 
the previous semester will be entitled to arrange their class at- 
tendance with their individual instructors. A system in some ways 
similar to that which now applies to freshmen will regulate the 
attendance of sophomores, juniors and seniors. On this basis 
cuts will be proportioned to the grades received by the student in 
the previous half-year, but the total number of absences to which 
a student’s record entitles him may be distributed as he chooses 
among his different courses provided that not more than one-third 
of his absences be taken in one course. Cuts taken by members of 
athletic teams in order to participate in scheduled games will count 
as half-cuts. Any student in the 3.4 group who receives a mid- 
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semester warning or who fails to maintain his average at the end 
of the semester will lose his position as a member of the ‘upper 
eroup.” The Faculty committee which devised this new plan will 
watch its operation closely during the current half-year and then 
submit a further report to the Faculty. 

It is clear that the College is responsible in divers ways for the 
classroom attendance of students: first, to their parents, who have 
sent them to Williams often at great personal sacrifice; second, to 
the goodly fellowship who have contributed in the past to the en- 
dowment funds of the College, which defray half the cost of edu- 
cating each undergraduate and an even larger proportion of the 
cost of educating holders of scholarships; and lastly, to the students 
themselves, who, if they cut their academic appointments freely, 
are forming bad habits which may seriously jeopardize their success 
in after life. 


In the course of the year 1938-39 the Director of Admissions, 
Mr. T. J. Wood, ’32, visited 52 schools and talked with 680 appli- 
cants. Of the 848 preliminary applications received, 117 were 
withdrawn and 147 more were not completed. ‘Twenty-one men 
asked that their applications be postponed for a year. Of the re- 
mainder the Committee on Admissions selected 248 and rejected 
315. Mr. Wood saw 232 of the men admitted before they came to 
Williamstown. In distant areas alumni cooperated with the Com- 
mittee on Admissions by interviewing candidates. The Class of 
1943 came from 22 states, the District of Columbia, Hawai, Eng- 
land and India, including 71 men from New York, 38 from Mass- 
achusetts, 25 from Connecticut; 18 each from New Jersey and Ohio, 
17 from Pennsylvania and 12 from Illinois. Sixty-one freshmen 
were sons of alumni of the college. Of the 123 schools (76 private, 
47 public) represented, Deerfield Academy sent the largest con- 
tingent, 13, followed by Choate School with 12, Taft School with 
11; Phillips Exeter and Hotchkiss each with nine; and Kent and 
Lawrenceville with eight each. One freshman in four came from 
public schools. 

On the basis of rank in their school class and the scores on the 
aptitude tests of the College Entrance Examination Board, which 
again were required of all applicants for admission to Williams, 
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the Class of 1943 at entrance was superior on several counts to the 
Class of 1942, although it did not quite reach the heights of the 
remarkable Class of 1941. ‘This was reflected in a sharp increase 
in the registration in 1a-2a courses, to 239 out of a total of 1240 
registrations, as compared with 179 for the Class of 1942 in their 
freshman year and 199 for the Class of 1941. There was a smaller 
number of registrations for sophomore courses than in previous years, 
primarily because English 1-2 had become a freshman course and 
because freshmen competent in Chemistry were placed in an ad- 
vanced section of Chemistry la-2a, rather than in Chemistry 3-4. 

Forty members of the class were awarded scholarships and 63 
were able to obtain term-time employment. The total sum awarded 
to Williams undergraduates in the form of scholarships, loans 
and gifts amounted to $52,628.96. One hundred and twenty- 
seven men were awarded scholarships amounting to $48,850, of 
which $39,712.34 was from endowed scholarship funds or annual 
gifts including $7,959.51 from the Alumni Fund; and the balance, 
$9,137.66, came from the general funds of the College. Nineteen 
per cent of the scholarship holders were sons of Williams men. 
Thirteen students obtained loans amounting to a total of $2,965, 
and 85 made use of the 1914 Memorial loan library. 


The earnings of Williams undergraduates for the third successive 
year showed a substantial increase, reaching a total of $71,412 for 
term-time employment reported by 365 students who held 696 
jobs, representing over a hundred different ways of earning money. 
If summer-time employment is included, the total sum earned by 
undergraduates last year was $103,356. The active part taken by 
scholarship holders in every aspect of undergraduate life is especially 
gratifying. 

For the sake of comparison, it is of interest to include statistics 
with regard to our present freshmen, the Class of 1944. For the 
fourth consecutive year the total number of applications exceeded 
eight hundred, but more than 230 withdrew or failed to complete 
their applications. Of the 263 freshmen admitted 233 were inter- 
viewed by the Director of Admissions before September. As a 
result of a decision taken early in August to admit twenty extra 
freshmen to compensate for whatever losses might result from the 
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Selective Service Act or from volunteering, both the number of 
new freshmen and our total enrollment, which was 836 on Sep- 
tember 23, were the largest in the history of the College. There is 
no disposition on the part of the administration to increase the size 
of the College beyond our usual limit, although the total of applica- 
tions for admissions to the Class of 1945 stands at present at an all- 
time high. 

The Class of 1944 came from 25 states, the District of Columbia, 
_ Hawaii, Bermuda and Canada, including 75 men from New York, 
42 from Massachusetts, 30 from Connecticut, 28 from New Jersey, 
and 13 each from Illinois, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Forty-four 
freshmen were sons of Williams alumni. Of the 132 schools (67 
private, 65 public) represented, Deerfield Academy again sent the 
largest contingent, 19, followed by Choate School with 13, the Hill 
School with 12, Phillips Exeter and Hotchkiss with eight each; 
and Kent with seven. The percentage of high school graduates 
in the freshman class, 30.8, is the highest in twelve years. 

The scholastic ability of the present freshman class, as indicated 
by the scores in the scholastic aptitude test last April, is the highest 
since the Class of 1941. A larger number of freshmen this year 
are taking subjects normally open only to sophomores. ‘Two hun- 
dred and thirty-two of the 1,315 registrations are in la-2a courses. 
Scholarships were awarded to 38 members of the class. 


The death of Dr. Austen Fox Riggs on March 5, 1940, deprived 
Berkshire County of one of its outstanding figures. One of the 
foremost of American psychiatrists, he had for years as a consultant 
rendered distinguished service to Williams College, for which we 
shall long be grateful. He has been succeeded, both as head of the 
Stockbridge Foundation and as Consulting Psychiatrist at Williams, 
by Dr. Charles H. Kimberly, ’20. 


The retirement in June of Karl Ephraim Weston, ’96, Amos 
Lawrence Professor of Fine Arts, took from our instruction staff 
one of the greatest of Williams teachers. It is a consolation to add 
that Professor Weston will continue to serve as Curator of the 
Lawrence Art Museum, and that he has left the department for 
which he did so much in excellent hands. Both Professor Faison 
and Mr. Stoddard, it is interesting to recall, began their study of 
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Fine Arts as undergraduates at Williams under Professor Weston’s 
guidance. ‘They have presented to the College a book prize to be ~ 
awarded each year and to be known as ‘“‘ The Karl E. Weston Prize | 
for Distinction in Fine Arts.” 


Associate Professor Galbraith, who retired at the same time, 
will long be remembered with respect and affection by Williams - 
graduates. Williams suffered a severe loss when Paul Henry Fall, 
who had been promoted to a professorship in February, left at the 
end of June to assume the presidency of Hiram College, where 
James Abram Garfield, ’56, served as president from 1857 to 1861. 
Dr. Fall’s great success in guiding aspiring chemists was due both 
to skilful linking of theory with practice and to his warm human 
qualities. 


The following did not return to Williams in the fall of 1940: 
William Aylott Orton, Visiting Professor of Economic History; 
Nathan Comfort Starr, Assistant Professor of English; Walter 
Edwards Beach, Assistant Professor of Economics, and John Van 
Antwerp Fine, both of whom are on leave of absence; Richard 
Boyle O’Reilly Hocking, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, who has 
accepted a similar appointment at the University of California at 
Los Angeles; Eugene Carson Blake, Lecturer in Religion; Ells- 
worth Barnard, Instructor in English; Sherwood Kimball Haynes, 
°32, Instructor in Physics, who resigned to accept an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship at Brown University; Alan MacKenzie Pope, who was 
appointed Instructor in Economics in February to serve for the 
second half-year during Professor McLaren’s leave of absence; 
Harry Hopkins Hubbell, Jr., °35, Assistant in Physics; Dallas Thane | 
Hurd and Homer Farnum Priest, Assistants in Chemistry; Edward 
Albert Hoyt, °36, Assistant in History, who resigned to become 
Secretary of the Vermont Historical Society; William Learned 
Peltz, Assistant in Medicine; John Clarkson Jay, Jr., ’38, Assistant 
Secretary to the President and Assistant in English; Lloyd Stanley 
Blair, °38, Custodian in the Chemical Laboratory; and William R. 
Bennett, Jr., °37, Assistant to the Graduate Manager of Athletics. 

Three associate professors were promoted to the rank of pro- 
fessor: John Hawley Roberts, in English; Paul Birdsall, who was 
on leave of absence during the second semester, in History; and 
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Donald Everett Richmond, in Mathematics. ‘Three assistant pro- 
fessors were likewise appointed to associate professorships without 
express limit of time: Bertrand Fox, in Economics; Samson Lane 
Faison, Jr., 29, in Fine Arts; and Hallett D. Smith, in English. 


Alan Sweezy, Ph.D., a graduate of Harvard and former In- 
structor in Economics at that University, as well as Senior Eco- 
nomist for the Federal Reserve Board and Federal Works Agency, 
was appointed Lecturer in Economics for one year, in place of 
Associate Professor Donald Holmes Wallace, who was granted 
leave of absence for service with the National Defence Advisory 
Commission. After a year’s further graduate study, Philip Hall 
Coombs returned to Williams to resume his teaching as Instructor 
in Economics. Other new appointments for one year include 
Rowland Hill Evans, B.A., College of Wooster, Instructor in Eng- 
lish; James Elder Michael, M.F.A., Yale University, Instructor in 
English and Assistant Director of the Adams Memorial Theatre; 
_ Joaquin Nin-Culmell, Dipl6mé, Schola Cantorum and Premier 
Accessit de Composition Musicale of the Paris Conservatory, In- 
structor in Music; William Harvey Pierson, M.F.A., Yale Uni- 
versity, M.A., New York University, Instructor in Fine Arts; Fred 
Holly Stocking, B.A., cum laude, Williams, 1936, M.A., University 
of Michigan, Instructor in English; Francis Redding Walton, B.A., 
Haverford College, M.A. and Ph.D., Harvard University, In- 
structor in Greek and Latin; John William Zabor, A.B., Hiram 
College, M.S., Brown University, Ph.D., University of Rochester, 
Instructor in Chemistry; Joseph Caden Burk, B.A. and M.A., Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Ph.D., Princeton, Instructor in Philosophy; 
Antonio Garcia de Lahiguera, Doctor en Derecho, University of 
Madrid, Instructor in Romanic Languages; William Dean Wray, 
B.A., Haverford College, M.A., Cornell University, Instructor in 
Mathematics; Paul Irvin Emch, B.Sc., Youngstown College, As- 
sistant in Chemistry; James Ripley Hooper, Jr., A.B. and M.S., 
Harvard University, Assistant in Physics; Thomas Peter Kichline, 
B.S., University of New Hampshire, Assistant in Chemistry; Anson 
Conant Piper, B.A., cum laude, Williams, 1940, Assistant in Romanic 
Languages; Kenneth Rose McAlpin, B.A. and M.A., Princeton 
University, M.D., Columbia University, Assistant in Medicine; Dale 
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Burnett, B.S., Kansas State Teachers College, Coach in Basketball; 
Harvey Leroy Potter, B.A., Williams, 1940, Assistant Coach in 
Freshman Football; William Hanford Curtiss, Jr., B.A., cum laude, 
Williams, 1940, Assistant Secretary to the President; Myles C. Fox, 
B.A., Williams, 1940, Assistant to the Graduate Manager of Ath- 
letics. 

Assistant Professor Walter Edwards Beach was on leave of ab- 
sence for the entire year, as were Professor Walter Wallace McLaren 
and Associate Professor Paul Birdsall for the second half-year. 


Grants were made from the Class of 1900 Fund to Professors 
Elbert Charles Cole, John Fitch King, Orie William Long, Frederick 
Lewis Schuman, Peyton Hurt; Associate Professors Arthur Howland 
Buffinton, Halfdan Gregersen, Winthrop Hegeman Root; Assistant 
Professors Enrique S. de Lozada, Alton Herman Gustafson, Charles 
Roy Keller, Ralph Philip Winch; Instructors Alfred George Emslie, 
Max Harold Flowers, Albert Barnes Franklin, 3rd, Henry Caraway 
Hatfield, Sherwood Kimball Haynes, and Whitney Snow Stoddard. 


There is an old saying that the human body renews itself every 
seven years. Although a Faculty happily does not change so dras- 
tically in the same space of time, anyone who compares the Faculty 
and the curriculum of Williams of 1933-34 with the Faculty and 
curriculum today will be impressed with the important work done 
in developing certain majors and in strengthening the Faculty as 
a whole. Some of the losses by retirement or resignation have been 
difficult to repair, although only one of the six faculty members 
holding appointments without express limit of time who received 
competing offers during this period chose to leave Williams for 
another institution. In 1934, on the accession of President Dennett, 
the Faculty consisted of 71 members above the rank of assistant: 
23 Professors, 11 Associate Professors; 17 Assistant Professors and 
20 instructors. At present it consists of 78 members: 23 Professors, 
of whom five have been brought to Williams in these years and four 
more promoted from a lower rank: 16 Associate Professors and one 
Lecturer of equivalent rank, of whom four have been brought to 
Williams and five promoted from a lower rank during this period; 
14 Assistant Professors, of whom seven were brought to Williams 
and five promoted from a lower rank in this period; and 24 in- 
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structors, none of whom was a member of the Williams Faculty 
in 1934.* Few will be disposed to question the invigorating quality 
of the new blood added to the Faculty in these years, the great re- 
inforcement of our teaching strength, and the part the new members 
have played, alongside the old, in stimulating the undergraduate 
body to a high level of achievement. 


In colleges as in most other walks of life the staff is divided into 
two groups, one of which enjoys relatively permanent, the other 
probationary positions. When colleges and universities, after the 
great depression which began in 1929, entered a period of fixed or 
contracting budgets, they were led to pay more attention than 
before to the distribution of the Faculty by age-groups and ranks, 
and to the question of the proper rate of turnover, or selection on 
the basis of merit, for instructors and assistant professors. Too 
rapid turnover would seriously impair Faculty morale. Too slow 
a rate would overtax the budget and block the way for outstanding 
men in younger age-groups. Experience indicated that a very low 
rate of turnover meant stagnation, heavy pressure on the budget, 
and a lowering of the average of ability in the Faculty, when the 
less deserving as well as the ablest of the younger men were promoted 
to the higher ranks. 


A college cannot place all its good teachers on tenure without 
express limit of time, any more than a law firm can take all its young 
men into partnership. It is not easy to hit on a satisfactory formula 
for turnover, but clearly it must meet two conditions: that the 
cost be within our means, and that departments, whenever possible, 
should not be “‘frozen’’ by such numerous promotions to permanent 
rank as to leave to younger teachers — either now on our faculty 
or later to be appointed to it—no hope of attaining permanent 
rank. No one familiar with some of the best products of Williams 
College who are now making exceptional records in various grad- 
uate schools would like to feel that these promising young scholars 
were debarred from joining our teaching staff because — as happily 
it is not — it was frozen for a generation. 


*Administrative officers and members of the Department of Physical Edu- 
cation have been excluded from this computation. 
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Since 1929 the tendency in the academic world has been for 
faculty members to ask for security in the form of tenure without 
express limit of time at an earlier date, and especially before reach- 
ing the age of forty; and for colleges to go at least part way to meet- 
ing that demand. An exhaustive study by a Harvard committee 
led to the adoption by that University of eight years as the desirable 
probationary period after the instructor had obtained his doctorate. 
Yale has recently set a maximum probationary period of nine years. 
In both these systems the proportion of younger instructors who will 
fail of promotion to ‘‘ permanent tenure” is much higher than would 
seem to me necessary or desirable at Williams. Our personnel 
problem is easier for a number of reasons, especially because the 
absence of large numbers of graduate students permits the older. 
as well as the younger members of our staff to concentrate upon the 
teaching of undergraduates. 

At its meeting of February 11, 1938, the Board of ape re- 
pealed an earlier statement of Aohce regarding appointments and 
promotions which had been adopted in 1929 and revised in 1932, 
and expressed its approval of a new administrative policy outlined 
by the President, which provided that ordinarily no instructor would 
receive more than five one-year appointments in that rank; that 
every effort would be made to determine the suitability of Assistant 
Professors for a permanent place on the Faculty before the end of 
their second three-year term; and that ordinarily all Associate Pro- 
fessors would have appointments without express limit of time. 


Further clarification of the status of Assistant Professors was 
effected by a vote of the Board of Trustees at its meeting of February 
10, 1940, providing that Assistant Professors who have served six 
years in that grade will not be reappointed unless they are promoted 
to the grade of Associate Professor or in special cases have received 
a terminating appointment of one year. 


The revised laws of the college adopted by the Board at its meet- 
ing of October 12, 1940, after long study in which Dr. Lefavour’s 
wisdom and experience were extraordinarily helpful, provide as 
follows: | ae | 

‘‘ Assistants and Instructors shall be appointed for the term of 


Pe 


one year. Assistant Professors and. Lecturers shall. be appointed 
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for a term not exceeding three years. Associate Professors and 

Professors may be appointed for a term of not exceeding three 

years upon their first appointment as such in the service of the 

College, otherwise Associate Professors and Professors shall be 

regarded as on permanent tenure, and may be removed only 

for cause and upon a report on the case to the Trustees by the 

President after he has consulted with the Faculty Committee on 

Appointments.” 

In accord with a suggestion adopted by the Faculty on November 
6, 1939, Law 64 provides that: 

‘“‘Every officer of instruction appointed prior to March 1, 
1919, may retire at the end of the college year in which his sixty- 
fifth birthday occurs and must retire in such sixty-eighth year. 
Such officer appointed after March 1, 1919, must retire at the 
age of sixty-five unless requested by the Trustees for special 
reasons to postpone his retirement, but no such postponement 
shall extend beyond the age of sixty-eight.”’ 

The reorganized Lecture Committee effected notable improve- 
ment in scheduling and greater diversity in the subjects treated by 
visiting speakers. ‘There were three Sidley Lecturers during the 
year: Paul Merrick Hollister, executive vice president and publicity 
director of R. H. Macy’s; Hubert Duke Bennett, ’17, president of the 
Toledo Scales Company and an alumni trustee of the College; and 
William Allen White, editor and publisher of the Emporia Gazette. 


The high point of the lecture program came at the end of April> 
when a distinguished group of speakers including Senator Claude 
Pepper, of Florida, Governor George D. Aiken, now Senator from 
Vermont, Frank W. Lovejoy, Norman Thomas, James B. Carey, 
Robert J. Watt, and various members of the Williams Faculty and 
student body took part in a two-day conference entitled ‘‘ America 
Faces the Forties.’ Beyond question the round table discussions 
and evening addresses brought home to the community in striking 
fashion the issues of the war and of the forthcoming elections. 

For the President one of the pleasantest features of the year was 
the opportunity to attend a large number of alumni meetings, begin- 
ning in August, 1939, with a trip to the Pacific Coast, where he 
attended alumni dinners at Los Angeles and Berkeley, and on his 
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homeward journey was entertained by alumni groups in Denver 
and Chicago. It was the first visit of a Williams President to the 
Pacific Coast since Dr. Garfield’s trip in 1928. In the course of 
the winter the President also attended alumni gatherings in Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis, New York, 
Pittsburgh and Washington. On several of these occasions he — 
exhibited the beautiful colored film ‘‘Sons of Eph,” taken by John 
C. Jay, Jr., °38, who acted during the year as his assistant secretary 
and rendered admirable service, especially in the field of publicity 
for the College. This film, portraying the activities of the campus 
throughout the entire academic year, was made possible by an 
appropriation from the Society of Alumni authorized at the fall 
meeting of the Executive Committee, when its members together 
with the President and the Treasurer, were the guests of Colonel 
Clark Williams, ’?92, at his home in Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Professor Weston spoke at a joint meeting of the Williams Alumni 
of Albany and Troy; and alumni gatherings were attended by Pro- 
fessor Lerner in Detroit, Mr. Adriance in Pittsfield and Rochester, 
Mr. Jay in Hartford, Mr. Stoddard in Springfield, and Mr. Wood in 
Cincinnati and Rochester. 


The midwinter home-coming on February 10-12, 1940, was 
again a great success, with upwards of 350 alumni present. Sewell 
T. Tyng, °18, was the principal speaker at the alumni luncheon 
Sunday noon, at which the Rogerson cup and medal were presented 
to Professor James B. Pratt, °98. Entertainment was provided at 
Faculty House that evening. The round table meetings of well- 
known alumni with seniors to discuss their vocations, first sponsored 
by the Gargoyle Society in 1939, were increasingly popular. 

They reflected a growing demand on the part of the undergrad- 
uate body for more extensive vocational counseling and assistance 
in placement than could be afforded by Mr. Osterhout, burdened 
as he was with his other important duties as Graduate Manager of 
Athletics, Adviser of Undergraduate Activities and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Committee on Student Aid. After careful investiga- 
tion by a sub-committee headed by Roger W. Riis, *17, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Society of Alumni at its meeting of January 
12, 1940, appropriated, with the hearty approval of the President 
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and Treasurer, the sum of $3,000 to establish a Placement Bureau 
to serve the needs both of Williams undergraduates and alumni. 
Under the able direction of Edwin Holmes, ’23, this bureau began 
operations on March 1, 1940, and got off to a flying start. The 
marked success of this new undertaking was one of the most gratify- 
ing developments of the year. 

At Commencement, which despite the gravity. of the European 
crisis was as well attended as that of a year ago, Abbot P. Mills, 
11, retired as President of the Society of Alumni, after one of the 
most successful terms in the history of the oldest of college alumni 
organizations. His two years of service are especially memorable 
for the drafting and adoption of the new constitution of the Society 
of Alumni, and for his wholehearted collaboration in making closer 
the relationship between the alumni and the administration. 

Full meed of gratitude is likewise due to Paul B. West, °14, for 
the years 1938-40 the chairman of the Alumni Fund, and to the 
devoted band of Class Agents. During the year 1939-40 all records 
were broken when 2,567 men, or 36.3% of the alumni body con- 
tributed $69,853.08. Included in the total are special reunion gifts 
from the Class of 1910 amounting to $13,366, and from the Class of 
1915, amounting to $10,022.22. Mr. Mills was succeeded by Stuart J. 
Templeton, °10, as President of the Society of Alumni, and Mr. West 
by Meredith Wood, °16, as Chairman of the Alumni Fund. The 
President’s reception was for the second year held at Faculty House. 


The most important gifts of the year were a bequest of the late 
William E. Carnochan, °87, amounting to over $280,000 to estab- 
lish a fund for instruction in the humanities, and an additional gift 
of $67,500 by the daughter of John Quincy Adams to establish a 
maintenance fund for the Adams Memorial Theatre and Music 
Building of which she was the donor. Since the receipt of the 
Carnochan bequest, the College has rejoined the group of colleges 
and universities which annually contribute $250 each to the Amer- 
ican School at Athens and the American School at Rome. Mr. 
Howard L. McGregor has continued now for the fourth successive 
year, his substantial gifts of tools for the Science Shop. 


At a meeting of the Faculty in January, 1940, the President re- 
ported concerning the effect of the fall of the interest rate on the 
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financial situation of the College. ‘To his great surprise and pleasure, 
the members of the Faculty and Library and Administrative staffs 
raised and presented to the College within the next few weeks the 
sum of $594.58 as an indication to the Alumni of their hearty sup- 
port of the campaign for additional funds. 

The total sum received in gifts during the year amounted to - 
$453,151.46, of which $395,409.43 was for endowment funds and 
$57,742.03 for special and current purposes. 


As compared with similar documents issued by some other in- 
stitutions the report of the Treasurer, which is available on ap- 
plication, is both simple and illuminating. It shows that the College | 
closed the financial year with a surplus of $15,078.90. ‘he book 
value of the College assets as of June 30, 1940, in securities and cash 
stood at $11,621,303.05; and that of total assets, including plant, at 
$17,307,336.57. ‘Theincome from endowment funds was $380,630.34, — 
an increase of $12,621.07 over that of the previous year, represent- 
ing a yield of approximately 4.0 on the portfolio. 


Besides the stated meetings of the President and Trustees in — 
Williamstown in October, May and June the Board met in February 
at the Williams Club in New York City. The Finance Committee 
held two special meetings in New York and one in Chicago, and 
the Committee on Instruction met twice in Boston. Alfred Shriver, 
°15, retired from the Board in June, after serving for one year as 
alumni trustee to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Marvin M. Lowes, ’25. His services on the Finance Committee 
have been so valuable that he was requested to continue his collab- 
oration with the committee in that important field. Chester D. 
Heywood, *11, was elected alumni trustee and assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Degrees, on which Stillman F. Westbrook, ’09, replaced 
Lewis Perry, ’?98, who retains his place on the Committee on In- 
struction. 


In the course of the year six recent graduates presented to the 
College two athletic trophies to be awarded annually. The first, 
given by Walter B. Potts, °36, C. Lansing Hays, Jr., ?36, William 
A. Cohendet, ’36, and William R. Bennett, Jr., ’37, is to be held 
by the senior member of the varsity lacrosse team who has con- 
tributed most to its success during the season. ‘The second, do- 
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nated by George G. Young and John C. Jay, Jr., both members 
of the Class of 1938, will be held by that member of the varsity 
hockey team who best exemplifies the traditions of Williams hockey. 


GIFTS RECEIVED FOR ENDOWMENT PURPOSES 


Dr. Joseph C. De Vries to establish the Garrett Wright De Vries 
SeEsteiredin LIZ OPAaNish = * 4b. 65s ce ec ety yds pin ed's Wt) clas 
Estate of Oliver Pomeroy Emerson, ’68 


RIOTS PATON UNC. 6 5 ow cs ave Sy hwo wee we es $ 5,000.00 
To increase the Oliver Pomeroy Emerson Scholar- 
ls Ca a arr en re rarer 2,500.00 


John A. Jameson, Esquire, to increase the John Alexander Jame- 
RTT E SPIE ALY PATI eo Seog She 4 ode, ee a EE ae 
Estate of Edward L. Perkins, ’63, to increase the Edward Lang 
SeeeeieecHOlarsnip Fund 255. eee <2e ety teks shew nce wn wk 
Whiteside Hill, ’°01, to increase the Whiteside Hill Scholarship 


Bentley W. Warren, ’85, to increase the William Wirt and Mary A. 
Reecereurolessorship Fund, 2. 8 ois. oo. A de Mh Lb ws 
Arthur F. Hebard, ’00, and Mrs. Hebard, to establish a fund in 
memory of their son, Arthur F. Hebard, Jr., ’36, for general 
Re as Mt ST ee Os ie ale hc Pials wat fenca reo 
The daughter of John Quincy Adams to establish a maintenance 
fund for the Adams Memorial Theatre building........... 
Mrs. Marion C. Mosher for the Restored Scholarships Fund..... 
Frank B. Gummey, II, ’25, for the Restored Scholarships Fund. . . 
Walter C. Kellogg, *99, through the Alumni Fund, for the Re- 
PERE CEPOLALAITI IGE TATIONS. «old Pace wh 0i2 pps 4 dir eb chcde ss eee uly « 
Lellan J. Tuck, ’86, for the Restored Scholarships Fund......... 
Estate of Madeline R. McKay to establish the Madeline R. 
eee ARAN IDE UCL ete Ps ass yucca sw << ie show tee yo s s 
Estate of Charles Bulkley Hubbell, ’74, for general purposes of 
PRE Rete referee hoe RS git Se oe Le ll anu) alba 
Class of 1915 as their 25th Reunion Gift to their Alma Mater... 
Class of 1910 as their 30th Reunion Gift to their Alma Mater... 
Estate of William E. Carnochan, ’87, to establish the William E. 
SS DESDE T Ys URS Rpm Ae an A ac a 
Mrs. Rachel B. Raymond to increase the fund in memory of her 
Sopeincudte Ridgway iM. Cravens, 14.5... 2. ob ee 
A member of the Class of 1940 for the class insurance fund..... 


7,500.00 
2,000.00 
47.71 
250.00 


1,000.00 


500.00 
67,500.00 
125.00 
50.00 


600.00 
1,000.00 


10,000.00 
500.00 
10,022.22 
13,366.00 
280,598.50 


50.00 
100.00 


395,409.43 
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GIFTS RECEIVED FOR SPECIAL AND CURRENT PURPOSES 


Friends of Lawrence Hall for Lawrence Art Museum.......... $ 75.00. 
Mrs. Therese H. Simon for President’s Private Fund........... 250.00 
A) L. Kelley,.Jr:, 10, for President's Private Fund.)...¢ ae 400.00 
Sanford Robinson, ’96, for President’s Private Fund........... 200.00 
Dr. Victor C.: Thorne for President’s Private Fund’... 2s 50.00 
Clark Williams, ’92 sie 
For Présidents; Pavate Mund “7 3s noe $ 500.00 
For maintenance of Faculty House............ 2,190.37 
— 250 90/5%2e 
Lellan-J.: Tuck, °86, for President’s Private Fund’.'. v2 07s 650.00 
Berkshire County Alumni Association for scholarship purposes. . . 90.91 
Mrs. Mary A. Porter for Lawrence Art Museum... ..° +... sas 200.00 
Mrs. Harriette G. Miller for Lawrence Art Museum........... 202.50 
Charles D. Makepeace, ’00, for general purposes.............. 200.00 
Garfield Club for equipment‘in club'rooms.... 000... .4¢5 4a 3,296.55 
Carnegie Foundation for retiring allowances.................: 19, 350c a2 
Alumni Fund 
To establish the Placement Bureau............ $ 3,000.00 
For scholarship purposes ..34 306). lia tee es Wipe bey [nas A 
ees 10,959, 54 
Mrs. John D. Chapman for scholarship purposes.............- 500.00 
Friends for scholarship’ purposes. 30.201.) 2 os are eee 105.00 
Jacob L. Fox Foundation for ‘student aid.); 7.2.20. ee 300.00 
Abel I.:Smith, Esquire, for studentaid .. +) 22030: eee ene 665.00 
Gargoyle Alumni Association for scholarship purposes......... 409.00 
John P. Wilson, ’00 
For student-ald 26507 anda agate na eee eas $ 400.00 
For maintenance of Greylock property......... 2,000.00 
For purchase of Greylock property............ . 10,292.90 
— eee 12,692.90 
Karl E. Weston, ’96 
POv Student. AL 56% ares ane oie cee aiee con cate ae ee $ 79.42 
Boravases inv Gibapeles (oo AC 7s tiewen i rcae ee camer 44.28 | 
— 123.70 
Williams Club of New York for scholarship purposes........-- 904.70 
Chicago Alumni Association for scholarship purposes........-. 500.00 
Joseph O. Eaton, ’95, for equipment in Garfield Club......... 1,209.00 
Gi A. Clueit,.’96,-for Lawrence Art: Museum 02 52 <0 cee 200.00 
Paul E. Hollister, Esquire, for student/aid . <3... .> «es ee 100.00 
Faculty and Administration Staff of the College for general pur- 
DOSES Fr Cie ssc Sige shee te AE ome Vea ete a eee 594.58 
W... W: Simith, IT; °10, for ceneralpurposes 20). a ee 325.00 


Friends for-a prize in’ Classics ./0:2)5 pec. Baia. ieex, at ee ee 27.00 
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Springfield, Mass., Alumni Association for general purposes .... Ue Bea Be. 
Estate of James H. Lyons, ’87, for general purposes............ 2.64 
William P. Sidley, 89, for expenses of Sidley lecturers......... 2d 2 20 
Edgar J. Nathan, III, ’41, in memory of Dr. Owen R. Altman for 
MEEIENIE SORE LT costes ks a, esas th yy he Aes Caen, OBL na 21.00 
Friends for the Leverett Mears Prizes in Chemistry............ 65.00 
Students International Union for general purposes............ 100.00 
$ 57,742.03 
age nexpended. balances July 1,.1939.. 0... 66 bee os 6,338.34 
$ 64,080.37 


If it were true, as Professor Mortimer Adler of the University of 
Chicago charged in an article published last October, that American 
undergraduates lacked all sense of moral values, the activities 
chronicled in the pages of this report would not be worth recording. 
In the opinion of the members of the Williams Faculty Dr. Adler’s 
charges have no foundation as far as we can judge from contacts 
with our own students. Several of our instructors in English Com- 
position explored this problem informally in their courses last 
autumn and found the response of their students highly reassuring. 
At Williams, at all events, students of philosophy are not taught 
‘to argue like a sophist against all ‘values’ as subjective and rela- 
tive.” Both in their response to the issues of the war and in their 
attitude toward religion, our undergraduates bear witness to an 
abiding sense of spiritual values. Visiting chapel preachers rarely 
fail to comment on the real atmosphere of worship in our Sunday 
afternoon services. The work of the Williams Christian Association 
has continued on a high level, linking the College with the com- 
munity in many ways, notably in the generous contributions by 
students of money through the Chest Fund and of time and energy 
in the work at the Boys’ Club and at the churches of Williamstown 
and near-by communities. The annual report of the Chaplain, 
Reverend A. Grant Noble, sums up a year marked by a pean ue 
increase of interest in things of the spirit. 

The list of visiting preachers is as follows: Rev. A. Graham Bald- 
win, Phillips Academy; Rev. Eugene C. Blake, Albany, N. Y.; 
Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., New Haven, Conn.; Rev. George 
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A. Buttrick, D.D., New York, N. Y.; Prof. James T. Cleland, Am= 
herst College; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., Boston; Rev. Charles 
Gilkey, D.D., University of Chicago; Rev. James Gilkey, D.D., 
Springfield, Mass.; Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, D.D., Cambridge; Rev. 
Samuel Harkness, D.D., Winnetka, Ill.; Mr. Erdman Harris, 
Lawrenceville School; Rev. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, D.D., Boston; 
Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Sidney Lovett, 
D.D., Yale University; Prof. Halford Luccock, D.D., Yale Divinity 
School; Rev. Elmore McKee, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Norman 
Nash, D.D., St. Paul’s School; Rev. A. Grant Noble, D.D., Williams 
College; Rev. John C. Schroeder, D.D., Yale University; Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard Divinity School; Rev. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, D.D., Union Theological Seminary; Rev. Alan G. 

Whittemore, O.H.C., West Park, N.Y.; Rev. Robert R. Wicks, 

D.D., Princeton ee any: 

JAMES P. BAXTER, 3RD 


President 
April 7, 1941 


APPENDIX I — Scuo.rastic RANK oF SoctAL GROUPS 


NHE LIBKAKY OF } r 


MAY 29 194] 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLING 


Year 
Group 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 | 1938-39 | 1939-40| Rank 
Garfield Club........ 2 2 14 1a 2 1.6 
Betas Pheta Pi... 3. ; 6 3 7 2 1a 3.8 
7. a glee 5 4 3 4 3 3.8 
Phi Gamma Delta..... 1a 1a 8 9 5 4.8 
LOE i a 3 7 6 3 9 5.6 
ISA ODACONNA.. 2... 5 9 9 13 5 4 8.0 
PSIBUIDSION fate 2 css ose 10 14 Z 8 6 8.0 
Phi Delta Theta....... 8 5 11 11 13 9.6 
‘Theta: Delta Chi...... 5 12 5 6 10 9.6 
Delta Kappa Epsilon .. 4 8 9 14 16 10.2 
SIOTRAGE DE. ac oe es 7, 11 10 10 14 10.4 
Alpha Delta Phi...... 12 10 4 16 15 11.4 
Je le St) ta 14 15 16 fi fi 11.8 
Phi Sigma Kappa..... 11 6 12 13 si 11.8 
INonafhiiated. .......: ; 16 LA 14 12 8 13.4 
Delta -Upsilon:........ 13 16 15 v5 12 14.2 
SOA ALS Se re iW 13 17 Ey 11 15.0 
aWinner of the Scholarship Cup. 
APPENDIX II — Distrisution or Junrors In Majors 
Class 
Major 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 71937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 19417 
BGR Pec. 33,22. ss 12 Z Hi ‘6 | ib 11 12 11 
ROMOUOISERY wh sso ses 16 12 19 20 25 9 Le, 19 
HeEOnOMICs....". ./. 3 20 21 26 13 19 40 24 22, 
Peet ok es 41 46 63 if) 52 38 Zh a2 
HINORATES, § = ees es 9 8 8 4) if 4 8 5 
GC OlORWres tp so ore des 0 2 4) 1 7 2 6 10 
(O Gali kl Epa een 5 6 4 5 3 2 4 2 
ES ard EO 4 1 0 1 0 0 1 1 
RIMOVy eee. ois, Lele 28 20 28 26 Pa 33 22 24 
emtitetiec tne. curds so 9 10 8 7 3) 2 5 Z 
Mathematics ....... 2 6 8 11 5 Berl aes ae 5 
Philosophy......... Bab line 13 3 9 4 Gaies, 6 4 
IN URICS Pasig eee see! - ss 4 2 2 2 3) 5 7 12 
Political Science. .... 12 6 14 Ze 11 24 31 30 
Romanic Languages .| 10 8 2 4° 6 5 6 8 
SL EVBAT hin chy y 2 yo" 180 | 168 P94 166.0)165% | 9188) 99. et 77 


oe 
Wwarwz 
1933{|35 
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To the Board of Trustees: 


The year ending June 30, 1939, is especially memorable for 
the opening of Faculty House and for the gift by an anonymous 
donor of the Adams Memorial Theatre and Music Building, which 
will be erected on Main Street east of the Greylock corner and 
completed during the summer of 1940. 

At the opening reception in honor of Colonel Clark Williams, ’92, 
and Mrs. Williams on the evening of January 6 in the beautiful 
building which they had given and furnished with extraordinary 
taste and care, Mrs. Williams lighted the first fire on the hearth, 
round which, through the years, new friendships will spring up 
and old friendships will become stronger. Faculty House has 
served increasingly not only as a meeting ground for members of 
the teaching and administrative staffs, but for receptions given by 
the faculty for alumni, as at the Midwinter Homecoming, and by 
the President and Trustees for the faculty, the alumni, the members 
of the graduating class and their friends and families at Commence- 
ment time. 

Enthusiasm among undergraduates, faculty and alumni alike 
greeted the announcement in October of the gift by an anonymous 
friend of the College of a theatre and music building, so long needed 
to complete our educational equipment. This building, which 
is to be constructed of brick with marble trim, is a memorial to 
John Quincy Adams, 1824-1899, a native of Hopkinton, Mass- 
achusetts, who after removing to Illinois became a prominent mem- 
ber of the Chicago Board of Trade. ‘The designs, prepared by the 
firm of Cram and Ferguson, provide for a portico with free-stand- 
ing columns. The interior plans, designed with the help of Pro- 
fessor Stanley McCandless of the Yale School of the Drama, specify 
an auditorium seating 465, a large classroom for courses in music 
and the drama which can on occasion be used as an experimental 
theatre, a good-sized workshop, practice rooms for musicians and 


a 
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offices for the director of the theatre and for instructors in music. 
It is a matter of great satisfaction that Cap and Bells, which has 
been winning fresh laurels under the able direction of Mr. Max 
Flowers, who will serve as the Director of the Adams Memorial 
Theatre, will after another year enjoy these splendid new facilities. 
It is hoped that the building will be as complete and up-to-date — 
in equipment as any of the college theatres recently built or now 
under construction. 


The addition to Lawrence Hall, the construction of which had 
necessitated the closing of the art museum from June until October, 
was formally opened by a reception and the dedication of the Edwin 
Howland Blashfield Memorial Room. On this occasion Professor 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., °89, Director of the Princeton Art Mu- 
seum, delivered an interesting address on “‘ Edwin Howland Blash- 
field and Mural Painting in America,” copies of which may be ob- 
tained on application to the Director of the Lawrence Art Museum. 


The greater part of the main floor of the addition is occupied 
by the Blashfield Room, a handsome gallery with rough plaster 
walls, ancient oak-beamed ceiling, leaded windows with inset 
panels of Italian stained glass, and floor of hand-made tiles. It 
contains the collection of art objects which belonged to Mr. Blash- 
field, and his art library, consisting of 635 books, which have been 
presented to the College by Mrs. Blashfield, who also contributed 
generously to the construction of the room and its equipment. Ad- 
joining this is a study for small classes and exhibitions, with cabinets 
containing Mr. Blashfield’s collection of 10,000 mounted photo- 
graphs, above which are hung six charcoal studies for some of his 
murals. 

In addition to the Blashfield collections, which constitute the 
most important gift received by the museum since its foundation 
in 1927, the Director reports an unusually large number of accessions 
received during the year from alumni or friends of the College. 
Special mention should be made of the generosity of the Friends of 
Southern Vermont Artists, who have presented six paintings to 
the College, selected by the Director from the Twelfth Annual Ex- 
hibition of Southern Vermont Artists held at Manchester in Sep- 
tember. 
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During the year thirteen exhibitions and four lectures were held 
in the museum. On April 23, through the kindness of Stillman F. 
Westbrook, °09, a delightful program of chamber music was given in 
the octagon by the String Quartet of the Hartford School of Music. 

For the past eight years the expenses of the museum have been 
met by grants of $1,000 a year from the Carnegie Corporation, 
which thus made the museum an important factor in the edu- 
cational program of the College. In accord with the expectation 
expressed by the Carnegie Corporation in making the original 
grant, the College will henceforth assume the responsibility for 
the support of the museum and its activities. 

The members of the Class of 1914 on their twenty-fifth reunion 
presented to their Alma Mater a sum which, including amounts 
received in prior years, totalled $34,061.84. Among the other 
gifts received during the year for endowment purposes the most 
important were the bequest of the late Edward L. Perkins, °63, 
to establish the Edward Lang Perkins Scholarship Fund, amount- 
ing to $32,817.54; and the bequest of the late Elizabeth A. Roger- 
son to establish the James C. Rogerson Scholarship Fund, amount- 
ing to $25,000, in memory of her husband, the beloved former 
secretary of the Class of 1892. For the second successive year Mr. 
Howard L. McGregor of Detroit, Michigan, made a substantial 
gift of tools for the Science Shop. 

Following the adoption by the Society of Alumni of a new con- 
stitution in June, 1938, the Alumni Fund transferred to the Presi- 
dent and Trustees securities and cash amounting to $21,774.67; 
the Advisory Council transferred cash and notes amounting to 
$7,081.69; and the Williams College Athletic Council transferred 
its reserve fund, consisting of bonds, having a par value of $18,000 
and cash totalling $13,017.41. As the annual income will be credited 
to the Society of Alumni and the Athletic Council, respectively, 
for their use, there will be no income to the college treasury. The 
advantage will come from consolidating resources, subject to the 
supervision of the Finance Committee of the Board of Trustees. 


The total sum received in gifts during the year amounted to 
$465,550.48, of which $158,712.46 was for endowment funds and 
$306,838.02 for special and current purposes. 
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GIFTS RECEIVED FOR ENDOWMENT PURPOSES 


Mrs. Mary P. Etheridge to increase the Hugh Pierrepont Etheridge ; 


Memorial Fund yo.5 0.0 Pi es LO 
Mrs. W. L. Tyler to increase the John Cowperthwaite Tyler Me- 
morial Scholarship: Funda 2 ies es eens ie pee 
Securities and cash transferred from Alumni Fund following the 
adoption of new constitution for the Society in June, 1938, 
to establish the Society of Alumni of Williams College Fund. . 
Cash and notes transferred from Advisory Council by resolution 
of Executive Committee of Society of Alumni in June, 1938, 
to establish the Williams Alumni Advisory Council Loan 


Securities and cash transferred from Athletic Council by its resolu- 
tion of November 18, 1938, to establish the Williams College 
Athletic: Council. Endowment Fund... 2’). 34. ee 

Charles P. Parkhurst, Jr.,?35, for the Restored Scholarships Fund. 

Charles G. C. Raphael, ’20, for the Restored Scholarships Fund. . 

Herbert C. Brinkerhoff, Jr., ?36, for the Restored Scholarships 


Estate of Alexander H. Neagle, ’12, to establish the Alexander H. 
Neable Puad 3) ise wie aie elas 5 ig guns picts oer eee ues rae ee 
Bentley W. Warren, ’85, to increase the William Wirt and Mary 
A. Warren: Professorship: Fund <1). 032 here sea 
John Py Wilson, °00, contribution s.'.0 01.) ov a ee 
Whiteside Hill, ’01, to increase the Whiteside Hill Scholarship 


Wallace C. Boyce, ’36, for the Restored Scholarships Fund...... 
Estate of Edward L. Perkins, ’63, to establish the Edward Lang 
Perkins Scholarship Fund......... Oe 
Proceeds of endowment insurance policy for the Class of 1913 Fund 
Estate of Elizabeth A. Rogerson to establish the James C. Rogerson 
scholarship /F urid i. hiss sace vine to ty ei eine De ee 
_ Estate of C. Irving Wood, ’03, to establish the Charles Irving 
Wood't903 Fund sf.5. oss ys tos se eee ns eo a 
Mrs. Rachel B. Raymond to establish a fund in memory of her 
son, the late: Ridgway M. Cravens, 14. ..0.. 2.02, Ae ee 
Mrs. Hannah Stieglitz to establish the Albert Stieglitz Memorial 
SCHGOlarsHIp 6564 cage aia his ies ae biota shee oe ete 
The Class of 1914 as their 25th Reunion Gift to their Alma Mater. 
Received on account of subscriptions to the Williams Professorship 
Fotndations ais. t cee PUN RA our RMA aE R Calas ioe sub ee a eee 


21,774.67 


7,081.69 


26,367.41 
250.00 
25.00 
50.00 
3,934.15 


999.50 
2,554.67 


500.00 
350.00 


32,817.54 
250.00 


25,000.00 
6,250.00 
1,000.00 


1,000.00 
22,667.34 


5,250.00 


TOTAL? :swtos $ 158,712.46 
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GIFTS RECEIVED FOR SPECIAL AND CURRENT PURPOSES 


Mrs. Grace Blashfield on account of addition to Lawrence Hall... $ 1,250.00 
Clark Williams, 92, on account of construction, equipping and 


furnishing of Faculty House. ...........-2+ 2 essere eee 136,569.15 
Clark Williams, ’92, for maintenance of Faculty House and faculty 

EE en 8 Si sl see ee 3 che We bist. Oh omer te we at eae 3,500.00 
A Friend for the John Quincy Adams Building Fund........-- 119,484.55 
John P. Wilson, ’00, for maintenance of Greylock property. ..... 2,079 712 
John P. Wilson, ’00, for President’s Private Fund.......------ 250.00 
Quincy Bent, ’01, for President’s Private Fund..........--.-+: 250.00 
A. L. Kelley, Jr., 10, for President’s Private Fund..........---- 300.00 
George Levi, ’14, for President’s Private Fund.........-----+-: 1,000.00 
Sanford Robinson, ’96, for President’s Private Fund.......-.-- 250.00 
Mr. Kenneth I. Burgess for use of the Library........-.---+-: 100.00 
Aeiriend tor use of the Library .. 1... 26... ee ee ee ee 200.00 
Karl E. Weston, ’96, for Student Aid.............--5e eee: 113.00 
Karl E. Weston, ’96, for Lawrence Art Museum.........----- 433.02 
G. A. Cluett, °96, for Lawrence Art Museum..........-.-+-+-+- 100.00 
A Friend for Lawrence Art Museum. ........---+ eee seeeeees 231:89 
Mr. L. K. Shearman for Lawrence Art Museum..........---- 150.00 
Mrs. Harriette G. Miller for Lawrence Art Museum.........-. 300.00 
Mr. Bartlett Arkell for Lawrence Art Museum.......-.-++-+-- 450.00 
Pittsburgh Alumni Association for scholarship purposes.....--- 400.00 
Maplewood, New Jersey, New Century Club for student aid. ... 100.00 
Chicago Alumni Association for scholarship purposes.......--- 500.00 
Gargoyle Alumni Association for scholarship purposes......--- 400.00 
Mrs. John D. Chapman for scholarship purposes.......------- 500.00 
Lucien B. and Katherine Price Foundation for student aid...... 200.00 
A Friend for scholarship purposes. ........---- esse eee eteee 100.00 
A Friend for scholarship purposes. ........-.- +02 ese eee eeees 5.00 
Berkshire County Alumni for scholarship purposes.......------ 308.09 
Alumni Fund for scholarship purposes. .........-----++eee00> 11,228.20 
Troy Conference Board of Education for student aid.........-- 100.00 
MireAbel Loomith for student’aids). 2.10 5 fea oo ee ee ee ee ds 665.00 
Wm. W. Smith, II, ’10, for general purposes........--.-+---> 380.00 
E. R. Bartlett, °12, for general purposes.........-.--++-++++- 600.00 
C. D. Makepeace, ’00, for general purposes.........----+++>> 200.00 
James P. Baxter; 3rd, “14, for maps... 26 ee eee 10.38 
Garfield Club of Williams College for equipment in club rooms... . 1,408.56 
Prof. Geo. M. Harper, Jr., for Classics Prize.........---.+-+-: 10.00 
Prof. John S. Galbraith for Classics Prize.........---+++++5:- 5.00 
Prof. Maurice Avery for Classics Prize. .......-- ++. seers eens 2.00 


PERTH COC GLASSICS. PYiZ@). yoke Res Oa Ripe on ep ees a Me Fe 10.00 
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Rockefeller: Foundation for research' work. 2.2. 3.4). « (eee 100.00 
Carnegie Foundation for retiring allowances.................. 20,379.66 
William P. Sidley, ’89, for the Sidley Course of Lectures......... 379.80 
A member of the Class of 1906 for the Leverett Mears Chemistry 
PPIZOANWAEC cs oars Scot orers Sion oc ond 8 ep Ry ee ear nea 40.00 
For publication of Chapin Library Short-Title List: 
Charvence NW Bartow, OF ooo a oa yea $ 50.00 
cpanasce 4 csaxier Ord.” aoe Oe a pans non ogiauar 150.00 
GUI ey Dent OT ie yen dis Viel ctte as conn eu ems 100.00 
PIO SOIL, OT ee sa asa ies ebs or nhe dk eats ea 50.00 
Fin PED OUSTOUE Oh ada, Sea Ye ones ek mks area 10.00 
PMD Ve BEOWD: OBL Se ee te al Oak say 25.00 
Be Moet ALOU LO enahaa Son Ou DAN Gate ctaes ie ee 25.00 
Alexander avidson (797 es mol ee be he eee 100.00 
MMaexander Davidson |i; 00 4 uni ce enone ee 35.00 
Pe Haselmever 2 9r.9 333.4 o saaeeea ae eens 10.00 
PRIUREW ACCOR: © 2h iii i Rar oe he Magee Le eae 100.00 
UDO RTE VETER, 7L TS 075 Cue Sah sieve lee 50.00 
ERS Gee NICH ONS Me cides a Ra ek hee ee a 20.00 
Rupene ss. Richardsone Jr. 4038 os 4 iC aes 10.00 
AMERY AINOP CYS, OU Urs (scie eke a tie ah ee eee 10.00 
Dr. Harvey Spencer, ’19, and Mrs. Spencer.... 25.00 
RAPTOR OY VT ISO ia SOU oshi ccs yin og ees ere eas 500.00 
Wann. Pa wwilson,: OOW Uy Kehna Ge, sty i GaN acgc dame 500.00 
ais Ag he} 016 hy SUR ARR Resa COI aetna TN MEME eos AN 25.00 1,795.00 
TOTAL ici $ 306,838.02 


As explained in the Treasurer’s report, copies of which will be 
furnished on application, the College closed the financial year with 
a slender surplus of $2,209.55. The book value of the college assets 
as of June 30, 1939, in investments stood at $11,323,699.84, and 
that of total assets, including plant, at $16,929,932.26. It is in- 
teresting to note that the market value of the College’s portfolio 
in June was 98.2% of the book value. The investment income 
received by the College, which amounted to $369,008.73, was 
nevertheless $17,306.80 less than in 1937-38. In view of the further 
decline anticipated, as a result of the falling interest rate which 
has so seriously affected all educational and charitable institutions, 
the tuition rate will be increased from $400 to $450, effective in 
September, 1940. This new rate, which was announced simul- 
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taneously by Williams, Amherst and Wesleyan at Commencement 
time, will bring their tuition up to the level now set by Dartmouth, 
Princeton and Yale. A substantial portion of the revenue gained 
will be used to augment existing scholarships so that no hardships 
will result for needy students. ‘To make sure, however, that all 
worthy cases are scrutinized, a revision of the present minimum 
grades for scholarship men has been effected in the form of a sliding 
scale for men whose marks average between a straight C and the 
present requirement of two B’s over C. Thus the minimum require- 
ment for scholarship holders in the sophomore year will be a C 
average as freshmen; for juniors, one half-B over C as sophomores; 
and for seniors, one B over C as juniors. 

If we are to improve our present standards, however, and no 
Williams man will be content if we stand still, the College needs 
additional funds for instruction, for scholarships and for main- 
tenance. It will make all the difference in the world to the morale 
of faculty and of undergraduates whether we are fighting a rear- 
guard action under the pressure of declining interest rates, or push- 
ing forward to higher levels of achievement. If a small college is 
to make the most of its opportunities for service, it must not be 
driven to the economies of mass production which would rob it 
of its distinctive characteristics. It must maintain small classes, 
permitting an easy give and take between teacher and student, 
and must fortify and extend its honors work. 


Under present circumstances, therefore, the need for additional 
unrestricted funds outweighs the need for additional buildings. In 
the latter field no addition to our plant is more to be desired than 
some new faculty houses, especially suited to the requirements of 
assistant and associate professors. 


The College suffered a severe loss on May 16 in the death of 
Dr. Orven Roland Altman, Assistant Professor of Political Science, 
one of the ablest and most popular younger members of the faculty. 
In his lamentably short career of four years he had won the respect 
and affection of his colleagues to an extraordinary degree. His 
keen personal interest in undergraduates, high standards of scholar- 
ship and enthusiasm for teaching were in the best Williams tradi- 
tion and will long be remembered. 
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In June, when Charles Louis Safford, ’92, completed fifteen 
years’ service as Director of Music and reached the age of retire- 
ment, the College lost the services of a gifted and enthusiastic 
teacher and musician whose unique personality has endeared him 
to countless Williams men. Dr. Ames Haven Corley, Professor 
of Romanic Languages at Williams since 1924, resigned in Decem- _ 
ber because of poor health, having earlier been granted leave of 
absence for the first half-year. In February Dr. Wendell Sherman 
Niederhauser, Assistant Professor of Chemistry since 1936, who 
came to Williams as an instructor in 1930, resigned to accept an 
attractive offer in the field of industrial chemistry. These three 
professors and their families will be much missed in Williamstown. 
Mr. Safford and Professor Corley will rank as emeriti. By recent 
action of the governing board three other former members of the 
staff have been made emeriti: Charles Frederick Seeley, Assistant 
Professor of Physical Education; Willard Evans Hoyt, Treasurer; 
and William Newnham Chattin Carlton, Librarian. 


In the coming year the College will also lack the services of As- 
sociate Professor Robert Keen Lamb, who resigned shortly before 
the opening of college to continue his work with the La Follette 
civil liberties committee; Fred Albert Shannon, who served as 
Visiting Professor of Economic History last year during Professor 
Lamb’s leave of absence; Walter Edwards Beach, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Economics, whose leave of absence in the second semester 
has been extended for another year; John Richardson Fanshawe, 
Instructor in Geology; Russell Harold Barker, Instructor in Eng- 
lish; Philip Kolb, Instructor in Romanic Languages, who was 
appointed in November to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Professor Corley; Philip Coombs, who was called to Williams as 
Instructor in Economics in February when Professor Beach was 
granted a leave of absence; David A. Greene, who was appointed 
Instructor in German in February to serve for the second half- 
year during Professor Long’s leave of absence; Hiram John Evans, 
Assistant in Biology; Robert William Darling, Assistant in Biology; 
Lloyd Seaman Saltus, Assistant in Medicine; Philip Spencer Hart, 
Custodian in the Chemical Laboratory; and Edward B. Stanford 
and George J. Finney, Senior Library Assistants. Dr. Sherwood K. ~ 
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Haynes, °32, Instructor in Physics, will be engaged in research in 
Paris, having won an important fellowship offered by the Office 
National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises. 

Two assistant professors were promoted during the year to 
associate professorships without express limit of time: Dr. Maurice 
Wescott Avery, in Latin and Greek, and Dr. Robert Keen Lamb, 
in Economics. The following four instructors have been promoted 
to assistant professorships for three years beginning July 1, 1939: 
Dr. James Rowland Curry in Chemistry, Dr. Luther Stearns Mans- 
field in English, Robert Bruce Muir in Physical Education, and Dr. 
Enrique de Lozada in Romanic Languages and in Political Science. 


Donald Holmes Wallace, Ph.D., has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Economics, and Robert George Barrow, Mus.M., 
Assistant Professor of Music, both for three-year terms. Dr. Wallace 
is a graduate of Harvard University, where he has been an Assistant 
Professor of Economics. Mr. Barrow took both his undergraduate 
and graduate work at Yale University and studied with the English 
composer Vaughan Williams. He has served for the past four 
years as organist of the Washington Cathedral. 


Daniel Brennan Clapp, B.A., Montana State University, Ph.D., 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, was appointed Instructor in 
Chemistry from March 1, 1939, to the end of the academic year 
1939-40. Other new appointments for one year include William 
Aylott Orton, M.A., Cambridge University, M.S.C., University of 
London, Visiting Professor of Economic History; Vincent Mac- 
Dowell Barnett, Jr., B.A. and M.A., University of California at 
Los Angeles, Ph.D., Harvard University, Instructor in Political 
Science; Adalbert E. Benfield, B.Sc., Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Ph.D., Cambridge University, Instructor in 
Physics; Albert Barnes Franklin, 3rd, B.A., University of Miami, 
M.A. and Ph.D., Harvard University, Instructor in Romanic 
Languages; Franklyn Bosworth Van Houten, B.S., Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Instructor in Geology; Edward A. Hoyt, B.A., magna cum 
laude, Williams, 1936, Assistant in History; William Peltz, B.A., 
Yale University, M.D., Harvard University, Assistant in Medicine; 
H. Duncan Rollason, Jr., B.A., Middlebury College, Assistant in 
Biology; Charles Francis Spiltoir, Jr., B.A., Dartmouth College, 
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Assistant in Biology, and Lloyd Stanley Blair, B.A., Williams, 
1938, Custodian in the Chemical Laboratory. 

Associate Professors Nelson Sherwin Bushnell and Robert Keen 
Lamb were on leave of absence for the entire year. 


Grants were made from the Class of 1900 Fund to Professors John 
Fitch King, Richard Ager Newhall; Associate Professors Paul Bird- 
sall, Nelson Sherwin Bushnell, Paul Henry Fall, Donald Everett 
Richmond and Winthrop Hegeman Root; Assistant Professors Alton 
Herman Gustafson, Charles Roy Keller, Samuel Arthur Matthews, 
Wendell Sherman Niederhauser, Howard Parker Stabler and Ralph 
Philip Winch; Instructors Alfred George Emslie, Henry Caraway 
Hatfield, Sherwood Kimball Haynes, Robert Wallace Rafuse, 
Whitney Snow Stoddard and William Bradford Willcox. 


One other decision of importance with regard to the faculty re- 
mains to be noted. In accord with a resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the faculty on April 3, 1939, the President and Trustees 
at their meeting on May 13, 1939, voted that Law 18 of the College 
Laws should be amended to extend the franchise to all with the 
rank of instructor who have completed one year of teaching at 
Williams College. 

In the course of the year 1937-38, the Director of Admissions 
visited 43 schools and talked with 650 applicants. Of the 248 
who entered college, he saw 214 before they came to Wilhamstown 
in September. In distant areas alumni cooperated with the Com- 
mittee on Admissions by interviewing candidates. The Class of 
1942 came from 19 states, the Canal Zone and Netherlands West 
Indies, including 71 men from New York, 43 from Massachusetts, 
26 from New Jersey, 20 each from Connecticut, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois, and 13 from Ohio. Forty freshmen were sons of alumni 
of the College. Of the 133 schools represented, Phillips Exeter 
sent the largest contingent, 13, followed by Deerfield Academy 
with 12 and the Hill School with 11. The percentage of boys 
coming from high schools stood at 26.4%, the highest in seven 
years. 

_ In the selection of members of the Class of 1942, as well as in 
advising freshmen on their registration and in sectioning, assistance 
was derived from the results of the aptitude tests of the College 
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Entrance Examination Board in April, 1938, which for the first 
time were required of all applicants for admission to Williams. 
As indicated by the test scores, the class proved to contain fewer 
students of outstanding ability than the remarkable Class of 1941, 
of which 42 members made the Dean’s List during their freshman 
year, as compared with 24 in the Class of 1942. The number of 
boys dropped from the two classes during freshman year for scholastic 
reasons, however, was approximately the same. ‘Ten freshmen 
were dropped for low scholarship this year and five more were 
permitted to resign. As might be expected in a class with fewer 
outstanding students, a smaller number of freshmen registered for 
advanced courses. It is interesting to note that, in the Class of 
1943, which is much more promising scholastically than last year’s 
freshman class, the registration for advanced courses is correspond- 
ingly higher. 

Forty-six freshmen were awarded scholarships and more than 
sixty were able to obtain term-time employment within a few 
months after college opened. The total sum awarded to Williams 
undergraduates in the form of scholarships, loans and gifts amounted 
to $54,775. One hundred and twenty-five men were awarded 
scholarships amounting to $48,500, of which $40,441.29 came from 
endowed scholarship funds or annual gifts, including $11,228.20 
from the Alumni Fund. For this we owe thanks to the tireless 
efforts of Paul B. West, ’14, its chairman, Edwin H. Adriance, 14, 
the Alumni Secretary, and the devoted group of Class Agents. 
The balance of $8,058.71 came from general funds of the College. 
Seventeen per cent of the scholarship boys were sons of Williams 
men. Eighteen students obtained loans amounting to a total of 
$4,695; and 86 made use of the 1914 Memorial Loan Library. 


It is gratifying to note that the earnings of Williams undergrad- 
uates are increasing. During the college year 1938-39 approximately 
four hundred undergraduatés earned a total of $68,189.62 in term- 
time employment. Many of the men had several jobs. ‘The aggre- 
gate number of jobs was 676, representing 99 different ways of 
earning money. Incomplete figures on summer-time employment 
indicate that the total earnings of the student body for the entire 
year were well above $100,000. Most of the scholarship holders 
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’ have found time for extra-curricular activities as well as for their 
studies and for gainful employment. As the Wzlliams Record pointed 
out in an interesting survey last May, nearly nine out of ten of them 
were actively connected with at least two full-fledged extra-curricular 
organizations or athletic teams. Seven of the thirty-one Jumior 
Advisers for 1939-40 are scholarship men, and five holders of ~ 
scholarships were on the Record editorial board. The editor pointed 
with pride to the record of scholarship men in all fields of under- 
graduate life, and concluded: ‘‘The son of the rich man, the son 
of the poor man, stand or fall here on their merits, not on their 
money.” . 

The Director of Health and Athletics reports that the health 
of the student body has been good. For the third consecutive year 
no death from illness has occurred among the undergraduates. 
Although the figures for influenza and appendicitis were higher 
than usual, the year passed with no case of measles, German measles, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, whooping cough or chicken pox, and only 
a single case of mumps. The addition of a full-time assistant in 
medicine to the existing staff has permitted Dr. Farnsworth to 
devote more of his time to mental hygiene work, with marked 
success. The modernization of the Garfield Club kitchen which 
was begun a year ago, was carried further last year, and will be 
pushed to completion during the present summer. 


One reason for the satisfactory health record is unquestionably 
the extraordinarily widespread participation in both intercollegiate 
and intramural athletics. Nearly two-thirds of the students. in 
Williams are enrolled in one or more intercollegiate squads. As 
the interest in the intramural program at the same time reached 
high levels, 192 teams in twelve sports enrolled, with some duplica- 
tions, 848 men, not including about 150 who were competing for 
intramural trophies in tennis, track and swimming. 


The varsity wrestling and track teams went through their re- 
spective seasons without being defeated. The swimming team lost 
only one of its eight dual meets and saw its members break nine 
pool and nine college records. Members of the track team broke 
two more college records. ‘“‘Little Three’? championships were 
won in wrestling, fencing, swimming, tennis, baseball and track; 
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and for the second successive year Williams won the Johnston 
Trophy, this time by a score of 15.5 points to 9.5 for Amherst. 
Although the budget for intercollegiate athletics showed a deficit 
of nearly two thousand dollars it is hoped that the installation this 
summer of an up-to-date stock room will result in substantial 
economies and in a great saving in time for the varsity managers 
and their assistants. A material saving was effected this year, with 
increased efficiency, by centralizing at the Health Center the pur- 
chase of all medical supplies for the athletic squads. 

Dean Gregersen in his first report as Dean of the College com- 
ments on the cooperative spirit and sense of responsibility shown 
by the members of the undergraduate body, which does so much to 
lighten and make pleasant the work of all our administrative 
officers. In only five cases was it necessary to convene the Com- 
mittee on Discipline and only two resulted in dismissal. Despite 
the efforts of the junior class as a body to curb excessive cutting 
among its members, the average number of cuts per course taken 
by upperclassmen remains far too high. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that somewhat less cutting is done in the courses of the major 
than in the electives, and that there is much less cutting in the senior 
coordination courses. A comparison of the distribution of grades 
in the years preceding the introduction of the system of unlimited 
cuts for upperclassmen with the distribution of grades at present 
does not indicate any decline in scholarship. 

As in previous years, there is an upward trend both in the num- 
ber of students receiving sophomore honors: 29 in 1936, 32 in 1937, 
46 in 1938, and 51 in 1939, and in the number of sophomores 
eligible for registration for the Degree with Honors: 36 in 1937, 
52 in 1938, and 62 in 1939. The scholastic average for all under- 
eraduates is the highest in the last five years. ‘This year for the 
first time in the seventeen years during which a ranking list of the 
scholastic standing of the social groups has been prepared, the 
group with lowest standing has achieved a ‘‘C”’ average. 

The total number of students dropped or permitted to resign 
for low scholarship was 30, as compared with 38 in 1937-38, 46 
in 1936-37, and 48 in 1935-36. 
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The following table indicates the gains and losses in the registra- 
tion by classes. 


Class Oct. 7, 1938 Gain Loss | June 19, 1939 

Undergraduates 

Toy ska chin te Me ps Ren en 176 0 ) 193 

Jomors, O40 ee aa, es 199 0) 11 188 

wophomeores, 19400... ke 155 1 10 186 

fe POSHIMEN ysl OAL ea se sien ese 248 0 26 222 

CAG iale were eile at 8 1 0 ) 

TE OM AE Ge gbuientietes Naveen 826 2 50 778 


When the Class of 1939 entered Williams in the fall of 1935, 
it numbered 257. Of these 53 resigned for various reasons, 37 
were dropped for low scholarship, two died, one was dismissed for 
disciplinary reasons and 12 failed to graduate. Of the 12 men who 
were added by transfer from other colleges and from other classes, 
eight graduated. 

As in the previous year, great care was taken in the administra- 
tion of the comprehensive major examination for seniors. Only 
ten failed to secure the necessary passing average in their major, 
and of these, five had failed to meet the requirements on other 
counts. Of the four men who failed only on the major examination 
in 1938, two removed their deficiency by passing the examinations 
this June and received their degrees at that time, when 159 seniors 
were awarded the degree of Bachelor of Arts and three graduate 
students received the Master of Arts degree. 

It is gratifying to recall the fact that two Williams graduates 
were chosen as Rhodes Scholars in December, 1938, as well as in 
December, 1937, a record unequalled by any other American college 
in that two-year period. But for the outbreak of war, there would 
have been five Williams men, two of them sons of alumni, holding 
Rhodes Scholarships at Oxford this autumn. 

The principal changes in the curriculum approved during the 
year comprised a revision of the courses offered in Geology and 
Philosophy, the introduction of new courses in Public Finance, 
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Latin American Problems, and the Art of the Theatre, and a sweep- 
ing change in the English major, whereby English 1-2, a survey 
course in literature, will become the introductory course taken by 
freshmen, and English Composition 1-2 will be eliminated. Fresh- 
men who fail to pass a placement test in English will be required 
to take a course in corrective composition one hour a week until 
they have satisfied the instructor in charge that they have met the 
standards required for efficient college work. Upon the recom- 
mendation of other departments of the College any student, of 
whatever rank, may be required to enroll in this course until he 
has overcome his deficiences in composition. Freshmen who have 
obtained satisfactory recommendations from their schools, sub- 
mitted a promising piece of writing, or achieved a high grade on 
the placement test are eligible for a special course in writing, which 
has been added to the four half-courses in composition open to 
upperclassmen. The revision of the English curriculum will permit 
a wider offering of advanced courses and give to a larger proportion 
of the members of the department an opportunity to teach at least 
one course of their own. 

The undergraduate members of Phi Beta Kappa again furnished 
the President with helpful information as to the working of the 
curriculum. They circulated an extensive questionnaire and ar- 
ranged for a meeting of the undergraduate body which brought to 
light some constructive suggestions. It seemed clear that the 
©1920” courses, designed to correlate the work within each de- 
partment and to help in the preparation of seniors for their com- 
prehensive examinations, were functioning better than a year ago. 


These important courses, now three years old, are the capstones 
on the various majors. They provide an opportunity, thus far 
little developed, for tying together the work, not only of a single 
department, but of two or more related departments. One may 
doubt if any courses offered to American students at the under- 
graduate level are better fields for experimentation in breaking 
down the barriers of departmental organization and permitting 
fruitful cooperation within the broad divisions of the humanities, 
the natural sciences and the social sciences. A new course in 
criticism of works of literary art and the visual arts, to be known as 
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English and Fine Arts 15 and 16, which has grown out of a highly 
successful honors work project conducted by Assistant Professors 
S. Lane Faison, Jr., ’29, and Hallett D. Smith, points the way to 
further experiments of this sort. 

Visiting lecturers furnished an important supplement to the 
instruction offered in courses and in honors work. William P. 
Sidley, °89, a member of the Board of Trustees, made possible the 
inauguration of a series of lectures by important figures in the world 
of industry and finance, each of whom was asked to discuss some 
economic problem from the standpoint of the man who makes the 
important decisions. Large and enthusiastic audiences, including | 
guests from near-by cities, greeted these Sidley lecturers: Messrs. 
Clarence B. Randall, vice-president of the Inland Steel Company, 
William McC. Martin, president of the New York Stock Exchange, 
Stillman F. Westbrook, °09, vice-president of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company and president of the United States Community 
Chests and Councils, and Kenneth M. Burgess, a Chicago lawyer 
and economist and chairman of the Board of Trustees of North- 
western University. Similarly successful were addresses by two 
distinguished scientists, Dr. Edward R. Weidlein, the director of 
the Mellon Institute, and Professor Colin G. Fink of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who were brought to Williams as lecturers by a group of 
alumni including Hubert D. Bennett, Roger W. Riis and James L. 
Rodgers, Jr., 17, and Geoffrey R. Bennett, °23. 


The climax to the lecture program came early in May when the 
traditional concepts of liberalism were debated by a distinguished 
eroup of visitors including Messrs. Herbert S. Agar, Morris L. 
Ernst, ’09, Mordecai Ezekiel, Philip F. La Follette, Harold J. 
Laski, E. L. Oliver, Edwin S. Smith, L. Metcalfe Walling and 
Thacher Winslow, who were brought to the campus under under- 
graduate auspices and took part in open round-table discussions 
with members of the Williams faculty and student body. 

To ensure as large a number of good lecturers for future years 
and to eliminate a plethora of less interesting speakers and make 
possible better scheduling, the Student Activities Council in March 
established a Lecture Committee which, with faculty representation 
but with a majority of undergraduates, will administer the annual 
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college appropriation for lecturers as well as the sum set aside for 
this purpose by the Student Activities Council from the non- 
athletic tax. 

The Thompson Course program for the year included concerts 
by the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Walter Gieseking, 
Efrem Zimbalist, and Marian Anderson, which were all well at- 
tended and enthusiastically received. 


Under the able administration of Dr. Peyton Hurt, the Williams 
College Library has come to play an increasingly important part 
in the educational program of the College. For the first time the 
library participated in the activities of freshman week by conducting 
an orientation program which extended over a period of three 
days, including an introductory lecture, group meetings, tours of 
the library and a written quiz. This innovation met with great 
favor and no doubt explains in part at least the notable increase 
in the use of the library which soon followed. So heavy was the 
pressure on the Reserved Book Room that it was necessary to make 
space for an additional study table by removing the “‘ cage” and its 
service desk and constructing a reserved book desk in the lower 
hallway with adequate space for closed reserve shelves directly 
behind it. Provision which was made at the same time for closing 
off the stairways made it possible to keep the lower reading room, 
with reserved book service, open until 11 p.m., one hour later than 
the rest of the library. By this and other means the work of the 
Reserved Book Room has been made much more serviceable. 


The total number of volumes in the library on June 30, 1939, 
was 171,403, an increase of 4,838 during the year. Besides con- 
tributions from several generous members of the faculty, important 
gifts were received from Colonel E. Parmalee Prentice of Williams- 
town and New York, Mrs. C. E. May, and the estate of Arthur 
Latham Perry, 52. For the past three years the book purchases 
and periodical subscriptions of the library have been up to a level 
generally compatible with the grade of teaching and the scholastic 
rank of Williams College, but there remains a need to fill in back 
files of periodicals, some of which were allowed to lapse for a few 
years, and to purchase some of the more expensive sets which may 
have been passed over during the lean years prior to 1936. The 
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total funds expended for books and periodicals during the year 
amounted to $14,725.69. 

As part of its 25-year gift in June the Class of 1914 increased the 
endowment of its Memorial Library from the balance on hand of 
$6,368 to $10,000, the income of which it is hoped will provide 
sufficient free textbooks for students holding scholarships. 

The work undertaken last year by Lawrence H. Bloedel, °23, 
Senior Assistant, of reorganizing and reclassifying the departmental 
libraries has now been completed, as has the cataloguing of the 
important collection of Shaker material possessed by the College, 
most of which was the gift of Edward B. Wight, ’07. 


A long-standing need of the Williams College Library is for com- 
plete reclassification, with some recataloguing, to bring the books 
on the shelves into a classified order which will facilitate location 
and use of the books in the stacks. ‘This is all the more important 
since all students and faculty have free access to the book stacks 
and make a practice of working close to the library books and 
periodicals dealing with the topics being studied. The old classi- 
fication scheme is quite inadequate and in some fields, particularly 
economics and political science, there are so few sub-divisions in 
the scheme that the books appear to be arranged on the shelves in 
unclassified alphabetical order. The present staff engaged in 
cataloguing is somewhat smaller than usual and must be enlarged 
and reorganized if reclassification is to be undertaken. Dr. Hurt, 
after prolonged and careful study, has worked out an excellent plan 
for this work, for which funds are sorely needed. 


A vote of the Board of Trustees on May 13, 1939, restored to the 
Chapin Collection its original designation as The Chapin Library 
of Williams College. Miss. Osborne has continued through the 
year her pioneer work of integrating the resources of a great collec- 
tion of rare books with our program of undergraduate instruction. 
Four faculty members held regular conference hours in the Chapin 
Library with their classes in English and Fine Arts. ‘The seven 
exhibits during the year covered a wide range of interests, includ- 
ing Greek and Latin Classics, early woodcuts, English life under 
Elizabeth and James I., music, and English poetry of the romantic 
school. The publication in October of Miss Osborne’s Short- Title 
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List of the Chapin Library, a labor of love, executed with extra- 
ordinary fidelity and distinction, has been hailed with enthusiasm 
by bibliographers and collectors. Copies of this handsome work 
of some six hundred pages may be obtained from The Southworth- 
Anthoensen Press, Portland, Maine, at $7.50 per copy. 

In addition to the four meetings of the President and Trustees 
in October, February, May and June, the Finance Committee met 
twice, once in New York and once in Chicago, and the Committee 
on Instruction met twice in Boston. ‘The retirement of Abbot P. 
Mills, °11, at the expiration of the two-year term to which he was 
elected in June, 1937, and the resignation of Marvin McC. Lowes, 
°25, due to absence from the country, after four years’ service, de- 
prived the Board of the aid of two devoted and deservedly popular 
Alumni Trustees whose counsel had been of special value in the 
Committee on Instruction. Mr. Mills was replaced in June as 
Alumni Trustee and as a member of the Instruction Committee 
by Henry W. Toll, ’09, and Alfred Shriver, *15, was chosen to 
complete the remaining year of Mr. Lowes’s term, and assigned to 
the Finance Committee. Mr. Lowes’s place on the Committee 
on Instruction will be filled by Carroll A. Wilson, ’07, who will 
remain a member of the Budget Committee. 


On October 21st the President, the Treasurer and the Alumni 
Secretary attended the dinner given by Clark Williams, °92, at 
his home in Greenwich, Connecticut, for the officers and members 
of the Executive Committee of the Society of Alumni. During the 
year the President addressed alumni groups in Chicago, New York, 
Boston and Providence. ‘The Alumni Secretary spoke at meetings 
in Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Pittsfield, ‘Toledo and 
Troy. Professor Brainerd Mears, ’03, and Assistant Professor Robert 
B. Muir also spoke at the Pittsfield meeting. ‘The Director of 
Admissions spoke at meetings in Buffalo and Rochester, Professor 
Richard A. Newhall spoke at a meeting in Philadelphia, and Pro- 
fessor Karl E. Weston, 796, at the annual meeting of the Chicago 
alumni. 

Although no attempt was made to manufacture publicity, the 
appointment of John C. Goodbody, ’37, as Assistant Secretary to 
the President in February resulted in improved cooperation be- 
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tween the faculty and the administration on the one hand, and 
the Walliams Record and the News Bureau on the other, in dis- 
charging the obligation we are under to inform others of what goes 
on at Williams. Mr. Goodbody’s efforts served to improve the 
relations of the News Bureau with the press, and to lighten, in 
many ways, the work of the President. , 

Four hundred alumni who returned to Williamstown for the 
February Homecoming hailed with enthusiasm the award of the 
James C. Rogerson Medal to Professor Karl E. Weston, °96, and 
enjoyed the hospitality of the Faculty Club, whose members held 
open house in their beautiful new quarters. To afford more alumni 
an opportunity to inspect this admirable addition to the facilities 
of the College, the President’s reception at Commencement was 
likewise held at Faculty House. 


The change in the Sunday compulsory chapel service from the 
hour of 10.30 in the morning to 5.30 in the afternoon has been 
all for the best. With the advice of some members of the faculty 
and other college and university chaplains, Dr. Noble slightly 
revised the service so as to give the congregation more of a part 
in the worship. Mr. Safford and the choir made a fine contribution 
to the service and the new hymnals set to men’s voices brought a 
great increase in congregational singing. Many of the preachers 
who were familiar with our morning service have commented on 
the markedly greater sense of worship at the new vesper service. 
This greater interest in things of the spirit has been noteworthy 
throughout the year, during which there has been a somewhat 
higher percentage of students taking part in services in the local 
churches with no corresponding lessening of attendance at the 
College Chapel. There has been a substantial increase in the 
number of students attending the voluntary noonday chapel ser- 
vices. The widespread desire to meet the visiting preachers on 
Sunday and during the Embassy sponsored by the Williams Christian 
Association in April, is as noteworthy as the admirable response of 
the undergraduates to the appeal of the Williams Chest Fund. 

Every preacher who has come to Williamstown this year has 
had some personal contact with students and faculty. Many 
of them have made their headquarters at Faculty House. The 
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Garfield Club and each of the fraternities has sponsored at least 
one of the preachers for Sunday evening. 

The list of visiting preachers is as follows: Rev. Donald B. 
Aldrich, D.D., New York, N.Y.; Mr. Frank Ashburn, Headmaster, 
Brooks School; Rev. A. Graham Baldwin, Phillips Academy; Rev. 
Eugene C. Blake, Albany, N.Y.; Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., 
New Haven, Conn.; Rev. Charles H. Cadigan, Amherst College; 
Rev. John Crocker, Princeton University; Mr. Robert Davis, 
Middlebury College; Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Boston; Dean Roscoe 
T. Foust, Bethlehem, Pa.; Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, D.D., Cambridge; 
Rev. Samuel Harkness, D.D., Winnetka, Ill.; Mr. Erdman Harris, 
Lawrenceville School; Rev. Joel B. Hayden, D.D., Headmaster, 
Western Reserve Academy; Allan V. Heely, L.H.D., Headmaster, 
Lawrenceville School; Rev. Rufus M. Jones, D.D., Haverford 
College; Rabbi Morris S. Lazaron, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Sidney 
Lovett, D.D., Yale University; Rev. Harold E. Nicely, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Rev. A. Grant Noble, D.D., Williams College; Rev. Charles 
C. Noble, Glens Falls, N.Y.; Rev. John C. Schroeder, D.D., Yale 
University; Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard Divinity School; 
Rev. Alan G. Whittemore, O.H.C., West Park, N.Y. 


JAmes P. BAXTER, 3RD 
President 
Wecember-105.1939. 
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APPENDIX I — Scuo.tastic RANK OF SocIAL GROUPS 


Group 


Garheld Olub ocd. Hs 


Phi Gamma Delta..... 
PCL SEEGER lujeaiv enki ies 
1B PS Noo a Re ieee eee 
Beta Theta Pi........ 
Ph Delta, Phetayoc3 
Pas AI OSHON sie oie ey os 
Sigma PREG iin ake 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. . 
Kappa Alpha. ....°.'>. 
Phi Sigma Kappa..... 
a hetaw velar Chis ss... 
Alpha Delta Phi...... 
Weta PSV! Fo PMA tne 0 ees 
Delta Upsilon. ov3y.\.' 
Nonatitiated (ioc. cE 


a Winner of the Scholarship Cup. 


1934-35 | 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 


ee SS) 


g 


— 
oownonu fp oan ~ 


—s 


ea 2a Pe eS ee 
Nar BY W 


ed 


& 


i= 
wo BANOO OD WH Ui 


Year 


rccND 


a 


—_= 
WO OrRPAMNWOATSA 


RP PP PPR 
WATAAMNON AW 


1938-39 


Average 
Rank 


1.6 
4.0 
4.6 
o:0 
6.6 
7.8 
Nis) 
8.2 
8.6 
Aes 
10.2 
10.2 
11.8 
1522 
14.0 
ea ge 
1. 2 
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APPENDIX II — Distrisution oF Junrors in Mayors 


BP Ae es ap ee Tk bye meg Ty ne gh 
Major 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 

J J | | ____} —__,, -| 
Biology ...'s-..: 12 Z 7! 11 11 | 12 
Chemistry.... 16 i 19 20 25 9 12 
Economics.... 20 21 26 13 19 40 24 
English ...... 41 46 63 33 52 38 a 
Fine Arts. .... 9 8 8 3 7 4 8 
Geology...... 0 we 2 1 7 2 6 
German...... 5 6 4 3 3 2 4 
BS Re 4 1 0 1 0 0 1 
Ne ee: @ ee eee 28 20 28 26 Zi 33 33 
1b. i hae eee 9 10 8 7 3 2 5 
Mathematics. . , 6 8 35 5 i: i 
Philosophy ... 8 +3 3 9 4 6 6 
EP DYSICS! a's 4 2 2 ee 5 5 7 
Political 

Science.... 12 6 14 22 11 24 31 
Romanic 

Languages.| 10 8 2 4 6 5 6 


OPAL SS a. 5 o)- 180 168 194 166 185 188 199 
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